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EDITORIAL 


It is a pleasure to be able to herald the first ‘“‘progres- 
sive” college in the United States. The tragedy of the 
first youth in five generations who was unable to enter Yale 
because he had attended “‘progressive” schools is destined 
to be a short-lived woe. Bennington College for young 
women will open in Vermont in 1932, and it is inevitable 
that similar colleges for young men will follow shortly. 
It remains only to clarify what we mean when we refer to 
Bennington College as “progressive.” 

Many of the traditional college practices will be replaced 
by new and challenging ideas. There will be no required 
entrance examinations and no prescribed list of subjects 
in which one has attained the customary fifteen units. 
Searching exploration of the candidate’s personal history 
will be the means of determining fitness for college educa- 
tion. The essential qualification is that the candidate shall 
have shown exceptional interest and promise in at least one 
field of activity. A candidate may conceivably fail in some 
high-school subjects and still be accepted at Bennington. 
The one thing she cannot do in the preparatory-school 
period is to maintain a dead-level mediocrity in high-school 
marks, however high the marks may be, for that accents 
passing and not outstanding ability. The talent may be 
possessed in literature, in the natural and physical sciences, 
in the social studies, or in fine arts. It is significant that 
fine art is to be recognized as subject matter appropriate 
for the college course. Tuition is to cover the actual cost 
of instruction and will amount to about one thousand dol- 
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lars annually exclusive of living cost, but liberal scholar- 
ships will ensure talented young women a place at Ben- 
nington if they give evidence of ability to make some con- 
tribution to human life. One cannot review these new 
emphases without feeling that some new values are emerg- 
ing in American education. 

The provisions for the student admitted to the college 
are no less forward looking than the admission require- 
ments. Work for the first two years is to be individually 
arranged, with a number of orientation courses available, 
and membership in a trial major conference group required. 
At the end of two years, the student may advance to the 
senior division only on demonstrated ability, marks and 
points accumulated playing no part in the selection. In 
the senior division, the chosen major fields, which may in- 
clude any vocational, prevocational, or avocational life 
interests, are to be intensively pursued. Students will live 
in small, self-governing groups in intimate contact with 
members of the faculty. Ample personnel counseling of 
the clinical sort will be provided. The college year will 
be arranged to allow a long winter recess so that students 
and faculty may have opportunities for travel and for 
enjoying the cultural offerings of the metropolitan centers 
in the mid-winter season, but this does not preclude a 
summer vacation in July and August. Members of ‘the 
faculty will be chosen for teaching ability and will be re- 
appointed after short periods on merit of performance so 
that the stultifying effects of tenure may not work harm- 
fully. 

It is courageous to conceive this college in modern 
America. The enterprise postulates an interesting answer 
to some criticisms of higher institutions—the iron-clad 
fifteen units, point madness, the absurd scorn of some life 
interests as unworthy of college attention, and so on. The 
constructive note is the emphasis on the development of 
individual talents to the point where they will constitute 
a social contribution. We wish Bennington College a 
notable success. 








ON THE MAKING OF TEXTBOOKS IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


L. L. BERNARD 


A recent article on current social psychology’ emphasizes 
the supposed nonresearch character of textbook writing in 
this field. It also raises some questions regarding the 
character of texts which I believe the author has not set- 
tled. Perhaps, as one of those who have actually written 
social psychologies within the last decade, I can throw 
some light upon the question that will not fall wholly 
within the field of speculative discussion. In the first 
place, I should not like to have anything I say interpreted 
as an argument against the experimental method in any 
field of science. I believe thoroughly in all forms of ex- 
perimental and quantitative research and it appears to me 
to be perfectly clear that the most fruitful development 
of all science lies in these directions. Certainly all of this 
experimental material that is usable should be ingested 
and assimilated by the textbook writers in the field of social 
psychology. But there are also other factors that should 
not be neglected in the production of textbooks. 


I 


In the first place there are two ways of preparing a 
handbook in social psychology, as in any other science. 
One is to produce a laboratory manual, citing the more 
important experimental studies and selecting the most 
typical simple experiments for repetition in the laboratory. 
The other method is to summarize the findings of recent 
and earlier work in social psychology, or as much of it as 
can be presented or as seems pertinent to the purpose of 
the author, in a general textbook on the subject. In be- 
tween these two typical methods of presenting materials 
in a handbook may be as many intermediate methods as 
authors may care to utilize. The same possibilities of 


1Gardner Murphy, ‘“‘A Review of Current Social Psychology,’ The Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XXVII (1930), pp. 435-438. 
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choice are of course also open to teachers of the subject. 
Which method, or what variation of these two methods, 
is actually employed by the writer or teacher will of course 
depend upon (1) the purpose he has in view and (2) 
whether he is more interested in the exposition of the 
technique of the method or in the presentation of the 
results of the methods; that is, of the relevant findings 
of the science or of a section of the science. In every 
science we find these two types of workers—those who are 
concerned primarily, or even exclusively, with the details 
of methodology, and those who are primarily, or even 
wholly, interested in the findings of the workers in their 
field. 

It must be recognized that these types are extremes and 
that each, probably as much as the other, suffers from 
limitation of viewpoint. The methodologist, especially 
if he is a strict interpretationist and therefore a rigid ex- 
perimentalist, is very likely to lose sight of the objectives 
and products of his science in their larger aspects. He 
becomes narrowed and perhaps ever more narrowed in his 
viewpoint, with the result that he is in danger of becom- 
ing in the end a mere technician instead of a scientist. I 
have in mind a biologist who early in his career did some 
important experimental work on the cultivation of tissues, 
but who apparently lost the wider view of his work, with 
the result that he has been almost forgotten as a leader 
in that field. Other men have been better able to plan 
research and adjust it to the needs of the various related 
sciences than he. They have the “outlook” which he lacked 
or lost. I have been told that this same man, when asked 
to write a book on the cell declined on the ground that 
it was too broad a subject for a research man to handle. 
This is, of course, an extreme case, but it points to a 
moral. The same moral is indicated by a less extreme 
example, well known to all teachers of elementary courses 
in laboratory sciences. Since emphasis upon research 
methods in the sciences became so strong about thirty years 
ago, the first courses in most sciences have been turned 
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into laboratory courses with some explanatory lectures and 
reading. The result, it is entirely safe to say, is that the 
average person who comes through such a laboratory 
course today does not know enough of the general prin- 
ciples and theory of his subject to use it as a basis for 
further study in some other field, and most students cannot 
take more than one year in a basic science. My own ex- 
perience as a teacher of sociology and of social psychology 
has been that it is necessary for me to teach nearly all of 
my students the facts of biology that appear to be essen- 
tial for work in sociology and social psychology, in addition 
to teaching them those subjects also. They know how to dis- 
sect a frog, they have learned a few names and classifica- 
tions, but they do not know biology. Apparently the 
laboratory method has not delivered the goods. My pur- 
pose here is not to cast aspersions upon laboratory methods 
and experimental work. I believe in both, but I wonder 
if they are not more effective in producing research results 
than in teaching students who are handicapped by a life 
limited to three score and ten years the principles of a 
science. 

On the other hand, the teacher who desires to get the 
basic and general principles of his subject over to students 
in the limited time at his disposal, finds that he can use 
verbal conditioning more effectively than laboratory demon- 
stration for this purpose. Of course there is danger that 
what he gains in the amount of material covered and in 
scope and organization of principles by the use of verbal 
or logical conditioning may in part be compensated by loss 
of vividness and of detailed insight and understanding. 
This compensating loss does, to some extent, occur and 
marks the greatest weakness of the old ideological methods 
of teaching. It may, however, be avoided to some extent 
by mixing the two methods, using the laboratory demon- 
stration largely for illustration and to make concrete the 
subject matter. 

Essentially the same problems arise in textbook writing 
as in teaching. Shall the book be written primarily as a 
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demonstration in methodology, or primarily for the pur- 
pose of getting over to the student the most important facts 
and principles of social psychology? The answer to this 
question depends upon the purpose of the writer. If he 
wishes to train investigators, he may well emphasize 
methodology. But even with such a purpose in view, he 
should not neglect to get over to the student a minimum 
of consistently organized content or findings, a general 
survey of the field, in order that the future investigator 
may have sufficient perspective to recognize an important 
problem in the field and plan a worth-while investigation. 
On the other hand, the writer may reflect that only very 
few students are going to be investigators in the science of 
social psychology, but that perhaps ninety-nine out of each 
hundred will take the course for the purpose of understand- 
ing human nature and functional human and group rela- 
tionships. In such a case he may prefer to prepare a text- 
book that sets forth the results of investigation without 
much reference to the methods by which these results were 
achieved. As I look over the recent textbooks in social 
psychology apparently written from this point of view, I 
do not get the impression, which the writer referred to 
above evidently has, that most of them have been con- 
structed in entire or even in relative ignorance of research 
done in the field. I have before me now four such hand- 
books written by social psychologists with sociological lean- 
ings, and I see everywhere abundant evidence of close 
familiarity with the literature of investigation and constant 
reference to the newest findings in the field. 


II 


I wonder also if this critic may not be laboring under 
something like a psychological illusion in another respect. 
Has he allowed himself to judge the extent to which the 
social psychologists use research materials by the extent 
to which he finds the experiments reported individually 
by chapter and page? Here again we must recur to the 
two ways of writing a textbook referred to above. . 
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Some writers, especially in a new science, appear to con- 
sider the textbook as the defender of a point of view. 
Others regard it as a summary organization of findings 
that can be relied upon with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, or at least tentatively. The former procedure will 
of course require citations at the bottom of the page and 
numerous supplementary citations in the text. The latter 
outlook will usually be content with bibliography at the end 
of the chapters and at the end of the volume, with such 
references in the text as are necessary to give credit for 
specific contributions or to recognize variant viewpoints. 
It may very easily happen that a textbook constructed 
along the lines of the second procedure mentioned will be 
the result of much greater familiarity with investigation 
in the subject, and will be a much fairer and more repre- 
sentative presentation of the field than will a work con- 
structed along the lines first indicated, although the ap- 
pearance to the superficial reader, or to one who glances 
at the pages instead of reading them, may be exactly the 
reverse. 


Iil 


Another important consideration that does not appear 
in the criticism referred to is that an adequate social psy- 
chology of the second type mentioned above could not now 
be written from the materials of experimental research, 
and perhaps never can be written entirely from such sources. 
A laboratory manual of the first type could of course be 
constructed at any time from the experimental materials 
in existence. . . . There is a vast difference between a 
treatise based on a limited set of data and one that must 
cover the whole field of behavior which the experimental 
data only partly represent. A textbook that is intended 
to be a treatise on social psychology should, it seems to 
me, cover the whole range of psychosocial processes or 
behavior adjustments in society. It so happens that as 
yet there are experimental data for only a small part of 
that field. Of course, it is conceivable that a strict par- 
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tisan of the experimental method might, and probably 
would, wish to rule out data not obtained by the experi- 
mental method, and would prefer to construct a very in- 
complete textbook, which would from his standpoint be 
“dependable,” rather than seek to have it cover the whole 
ground at the expense of “experimental accuracy.” 

In the case of social psychology, such a procedure would 
result in a ludicrously fragmentary treatment. 

On the other hand, the opposite procedure of covering 
the whole field with data of unequal value may expose 
the writer to the charge of system making at the expense 
of scientific accuracy. But that is exactly what life does. 
It cannot wait on the experimental method before it is 
lived. When experimental data are available for guid- 
ance, well and good. If they are not available, the next 
best data must be used. It would be ridiculous to expect 
people not to live because they have not experimental data 
for guidance. Life demands a system of some sort for 
guidance and completeness. That is why philosophy arose 
and it is why it will continue until there is something bet- 
ter—experimental data, perhaps—to take its place. It is 
the business of social science, including social psychology, 
to explain a phase of life and to give guidance in living, 
and people who turn to it for such guidance have a right 
to ask for the best there is available at any time, even 
though it may not be the best possible interpretation of the 
field of human behavior. . 

If one accepts the narrower alternative of putting into 
a text only those things which conform to one special cri- 
terion of validation—say the experimental method—he 
lays himself open to serious difficulties in addition to the 
limited character of his product. Who shall decide what 
is the proper criterion of validation? The experimentalist 
may naively answer that the experimental method is its 
own justification, because its results can be duplicated by 
any other worker under the same conditions. I am in- 
clined to think that those who would urge a Methodist, 
a Catholic, or a Freudian criterion of validation could 
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make the same argument. If one will put himself in the 
same attitude of mind as one who urges one or the other 
of these criteria, he will unquestionably be convinced by 
the same evidence. Their tests by this token become sub- 
jective or traditional, instead of objective and natural- 
istically measurable. But it must be admitted that they 
often reach good results through the use of their criteria, 
and that the experimentalists often draw erroneous con- 
clusions. For myself, I prefer the experimental method, 
whenever it can be used, because it is nearer to corrected 
or weighted sensory verification, but I hope I am not 
naive enough to think that only experimental sources of 
guidance to behavior should be used, and that other sources 
should be discarded, when experimental aid is absent. But 
the point is that, since the choice of criteria is after all 
partly a matter of the human equation and never wholly 
as simple a matter as following the lead of a scientific law, 
for the experimentalist dogmatically to erect the experi- 
mental criterion as final and exclusive is simply in many 
cases to invite the advocates of the other criteria to erect 
their own as absolutes. Thus we are developing in this 
country Catholic science, fundamentalist science, spiritual- 
istic science, Christian science, and, according to some in- 
dications, Jewish social science. Possibly such a segmen- 
tation of the field of science along lines of cleavage be- 
tween criteria of validation is to be desired. Possibly it 
may lead to a practical test of relative utility and promote 
the survival of the fittest criterion. History, however, 
does not give much comfort in such matters. If such a 
theory of the survival of the fittest in the larger sense were 
true, how could the experimentalist explain the survival 
of so many cultural absurdities in our day, including the 
very criteria of validation that oppose his own? 

Two direct counts in particular may be brought against 
a great deal of strictly experimental work as viewed by 
the social psychologist. Often of necessity the scope of 
experimental work is too limited to throw much light upon 
the larger psychosocial processes. Those who would de- 
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pend upon it almost exclusively show a marked tendency 
to disregard the wider group aspects of behavior, or what 
we might call collective behavior processes, and to con- 
centrate upon the mechanisms of individual responses in 
social situations. Obviously, the experimental method is 
easier to employ in making data for the individual psy- 
chologist’s type of social psychology than in covering the 
subject matter of the social psychology that is more af- 
fected by the sociologist. The former sees his subject 
matter through the individual, while the latter must also 
look at collective behavior from the angle of the group. 
The difficulty of subjecting groups, and especially indirect 
contact groups, to experimental controls is obvious enough. 

In the second place, the conditions of the experiment 
are often necessarily artificial and the results obtained 
warped or distorted. The control of stimulus-response 
objects, and especially of people, in an experiment is not 
the same as the control of inanimate objects. The very 
control process changes their personalities and hence their 
responses. The most careful checking and computing can- 
not remove this fundamental difficulty. The process of 
the experiment brings a new and powerful set of con- 
ditioning factors into the situation, with the result that 
the responses of the person who is the subject of the ex- 
periment are not necessarily made to the stimuli set for 
him, but to those set about him as controls. One need only 
reflect on how differently he behaves in “private situa- 
tions,’ when he realizes that he may be observed by 
strangers, from the way he responds when alone or sur- 
rounded only by friends, in order to realize the truth of 
this observation. Indeed, the fact appears to be well 
enough known to everybody except those who believe that 
experimental results should always and under all circum- 
stances be taken at their full face value. 

Two other secondary difficulties are also very commonly 
to be met with in connection with experimental data. Much 
of the so-called experimental work now offered in the field 
of social psychology is not such at all, but is in the nature 
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of hypothetical tests, scales, and measures designed to 
serve as technique in doing experimental work. Some of 
the journals are literally filled with such measuring devices 
which are recommended to give dependable results in test- 
ing native I.Q.’s, emotional types, racial differences, musical 
ability, and various other special abilities, bents, skills, 
personality traits, etc. Those who have observed these 
measuring devices at work during the past few years or 
who have endeavored to use them are not unacquainted 
with their limitations, or at least should not be. In fact, 
the literature on this very matter of limitations is not in- 
conspicuous, and some of the most important and most 
convincing criticisms of these techniques have not them- 
selves been experimental, but logical, observational, and 
statistical. . 

The second incidental point here follows directly from 
the first. In many cases the results of experimental meas- 
urements and tests in the field of personality and behavior 
have little control value until they are interpreted. Do 
the tests of Negroes and of whites by the same scale indi- 
cate “native” differences, different habit patterns, or dif- 
ferent environments? Or do they indicate something else? 
The tests themselves will not tell you, however much you 
prod them or employ them. The answer to your question 
is always in your interpretation of your numerical results, 
and your interpretation is not an experimental procedure. 
It goes back almost always to common sense, to general 
observation, or to statistical data. In other words, there 
are other methods besides experimental ones that must 
be used by any social psychologist, or in fact by any social 
scientist, who wishes to present conclusions to students or 
to the public which may be of use to them. 

The three checks upon experimentally obtained results 
mentioned above are not wholly distinct but are closely 
related. Common sense is just a term to cover accumu- 
lated experience, which is likely to have a wider compara- 
tive base to rest upon than any single experiment, but 
which may of course be very defective in accuracy of in- 
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formation or technique. It is based upon observation and 
statistical computations and generalizations, as well as upon 
less reliable elements of tradition, belief, rumor, etc. It 
is not urged that ‘common sense” is more accurate, in its 
technique of judgment, even at its best, than experimen- 
tation, but it looks at the problem in hand from a vastly 
wider angle than the conditions of the experiment. Obser- 
vation and statistical generalization are but different aspects 
of the same thing, or we would better say statistical gen- 
eralization is a refined, quantitative form of observation.’ 
All of these methods, as well as a judicious application of 
observation by means of the case method technique, and 
not infrequently the use of carefully controlled logical in- 
terpretation and extension, must be employed in securing 
data and results for social psychology. They must be used 
both to check the interpretations of the experimenter and 
re-interpret his data, and to secure data—especially with 
regard to the wider or collective aspects of behavior—- 
which the experimenter cannot secure by experiment alone, 
because he cannot produce an adequate technique. It will 
do no good for the extreme partisan of the experimental 
method to rule out of the scope of social psychology those 
problems and subject matters which cannot be handled by 
experimentation. Life is broader than a single method, 
and it is the business of science, including social psychology, 
to offer the best solutions it is able to the questions posed 
by life. Otherwise science becomes a relatively meaning- 
less and esoteric thing apart from life. 


IV 


The charge of the critic that the social psychologies still 
deal with out-of-date themes, such as mobs, crowds, propa- 
ganda, public opinion, suggestion, imitation, and instinct, 
I take to indicate a failure to recognize that there may be 
two viewpoints in social psychology, each perhaps equally 
legitimate. Perhaps the critic is here speaking from the 
standpoint of the psychologist rather than of the social 


2See ‘‘The Development of Methods in Sociology,’’ The Monist, April, 1928, pp. 292- 
320. 
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scientist; but I suspect that the social psychology which is 
being developed by the sociologists and which can be used 
by the social sciences will ultimately prove the more im- 
portant and the more widely welcomed of the two 
brands. 

_ Along with this growing interest in social psychology 
on the part of the psychologists has gone naturally some- 
thing of a shifting of interest in the subject matter of such 
courses. The psychologist, as would be expected, deals 
with the behavior of the individual, and some psychologists 
who have manifested an interest in social psychology— 
F. H. Allport, for example—do not seem to be able to see 
society, groups, institutions, 7.e., collective behavior. Their 
attention is so fully concentrated upon the individual trees 
that they not only fail to perceive the forest, but they 
make elaborate arguments that there is no forest, but only 
trees. Now this display of myopia, which perhaps is 
partly the result of too close concentration in experimen- 
tation upon the individual, serves very well to illustrate 
the difference in viewpoint—always present, if not always 
so extreme—between the psychologist and sociologist or 
social scientist when looking at the field of social psy- 
chology. The psychologist has attempted to make social 
psychology, like individual psychology, a science of individ- 
ual behavior. He has shown himself rather intolerant of— 
or perhaps he has merely failed to understand—the social- 
science viewpoint, which must necessarily take into account 
collective behavior. 

To the social scientist crowds, mobs, propaganda, public 
opinion, imitation, suggestion, are very decidedly realities. 
They are social phenomena that must be taken into con- 
sideration and dealt with. The social scientist who special- 
izes in social psychology is not unaware that all of these 
mass or collective behavior phenomena may be dealt with 
from the standpoint of the individual behavior mechanisms 
involved, when the individual unit in the collective behavior 
process is being considered. Every recent writer of a text- 
book in social psychology from the sociological or social- 
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science standpoint with whose work I am familiar not 
only understands these individual behavior processes, but 
also describes them in his book. But, unlike the individual 
psychologist who writes on social psychology, he does not 
stop here. He goes on to describe also the collective be- 
havior patterns which are peculiarly the field of interest 
of social science. Take, for example, the categories “‘sug- 
gestion” and ‘‘imitation,” which some of the individual 
psychologists would banish from the vocabularies of the 
science of social psychology. It is perfectly possible to 
explain everything that happens in connection with sugges- 
tion and imitation in terms of the conditioned response and 
the conditioning process, as far as the responding individual 
is concerned. In my own textbook on social psychology I 
do so explain these behavior processes, but I also recognize 
that these conditioned responses, which are nothing more 
to the individual psychologist, frequently occur in such 
patterns of collective behavior that it becomes necessary 
to name these collective behavior patterns and to describe 
this collective behavior. The individual psychologist, with 
his attention concentrated upon the behaving individual, 
may fail to see the collective behavior pattern and there- 
fore may deny that it exists. But, really, it is scarcely 
a good argument to assert that the elephant has no ears 
because to the blind man, who is in contact only with the 
trunk, he seems so like a rope. 

My surprise is even greater to learn that the subject of 
instinct is passé in social psychology.* I admit that it 
should be. In fact, it occurs to me that nothing short of 
the rather patent inability of one of our water-tight-com- 
partment sciences to learn anything of importance from 
another could explain why any social psychologist could 
still take seriously a classification of human instincts when 
a discussion of collective behavior is involved. Here again 
it was the sociologists, finding it necessary to explain col- 
lective behavior rather than be content with speculating 
about individual behavior, who were foremost in breaking 


*Murphy, op. cit., p. 436. 
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down this biological superstition inherited from the meta- 
physical “mental scientists.” Curiously, it is the psychol- 
ogists who have defended the concept even when it was 
obvious to almost every one else that it was a lost cause. 
I have been much amused by the deprecatory remarks made 
by various psychologists commenting on my book, Instinct, 
and various articles criticizing the concept of instinct ap- 
pearing since 1921. These remarks range from one sar- 
castic “Bernard knows” to a disdainful “‘He is a sociolo- 
gist.” Letters from psychologists whose theories of in- 
stinct I had criticized were frequently as interesting. When 
I see McDougall’s more recent books extending, rather 
than contracting, his list of instincts, and when I see the 
latest social psychology by a psychologist still explaining 
human behavior on the basis of a hoary theory of instincts 
as if nothing had been done in the field, I cannot be con- 
vinced that the subject is passé, at least among the psy- 
chologists. Even yet most of the textbooks in psychology 
give the concept good standing. On the other hand, I do 
not know of a single sociologist of marked reputation who 
uses the concept to explain collective behavior, unless per- 
adventure through a slip of the pen back to an earlier 
pattern of thinking. Must we lay this difference between 
the sociologists and the psychologists in dealing with the 
concept of instinct to the difference in their orientation 
towards the fields of social psychology, the one trying to 
explain everything in terms of individual response and the 
other insisting upon the necessity of viewing the behavior 
processes from the collective standpoint and from that of 
environmental conditioning ? 

This difference of orientation towards the field and sub- 
ject matter of social psychology is interestingly illustrated 
by the experience of a social scientist who decided to add 
a man to his staff to make psychosocial interpretations of 
community life. ‘This social scientist is a very deliberate 
man and endeavors to plan his procedure beforehand with 
much forethought. He consulted a considerable number of 
people, including the writer, as to whether he should employ 
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a social psychologist trained from the standpoint of the 
social sciences as well as in psychology, or whether he 
should entrust his program to a psychologist pure and 
simple. Of course he received conflicting advice, but finally 
the influence of the psychologists prevailed, and he an- 
nounced that he was convinced that, since the studies he 
wished to have made were psychological, only a man trained 
as a psychologist could make them successfully. He em- 
ployed a man recommended to him by the psychologists. 
After some years of trial he is not recommending the 
reappointment of the psychologist, not because he is a poor 
psychologist, but because his training and viewpoint have 
not prepared him to grasp the investigational problems of 
collective behavior that are of significance to the social 
scientists. The solution of difficulties of this type seems 
to be in the recognition of the legitimacy and the necessity 
of two types of social psychology, one of them developed 
from the standpoint exclusively of individual behavior and 
the other with regard to both individual and collective 
behavior. 

Finally, it seems to me to be expected that the new 
research data, whether obtained experimentally or by 
means of case studies, statistical generalization, or even 
by more general forms of observation and _ induction, 
whether interpreted or uninterpreted, should first be uti- 
lized in special treatises dealing with such fields as political 
organization, the press, child welfare, boys’ gangs, neigh- 
borhood groups, and the like. It is not alone the magni- 
tude of the task which renders it difficult for a textbook 
in a science to embody all the results of research in a 
rapidly growing field, but the necessary conservatism of the 
text prevents an undue hastening of the process. The teach- 
ers of textbooks are usually behind the writers. A text- 
book must not be too far ahead or out of the reach of 
the teachers. I have seen excellent textbooks fail simply 
because they were too good, not because they were too poor. 
It is also necessary not to be too precipitate in embodying 
research results which soon may be contradicted by new 
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data. The difficulty of controlling research processes in 
social psychology renders the turnover of “fact” in that 
field somewhat rapid. 

That these special treatises should not be called social 
psychology also is not strange. In the first place, they do 
not cover the whole field of social psychology. They are 
named, therefore, after the parts of the field they do cover. 
There is also a second reason of importance. The news- 
paper, the popular magazine, the movie, and the radio have 
so popularized the adulterated thought in our day that the 
stiffness of a textbook excites a feeling of dread in the 
emotions of the average intelligent person. Social psy- 
chology is a textbook term, and discerning authors keep 
as far away from textbook titles as possible. I have noted 
a tendency on the part of textbook writers, editors, and 
publishers even, to sugar-coat the textbook pills by giving 
them romantic and dissimulated titles. It is well known 
that the poor textbooks succeed best. Perhaps those that 
appear not to be textbooks at all will succeed better— 
financially speaking. 











A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL, VOCATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
COLLEGE GIRLS 


W. G. BINNEWIES 


The material for this study was obtained through pri- 
vate interviews held by the directors of two college dormi- 
tories with each one of eighty girls who were living there. 
It is presented solely as a technique and method of study 
of student problems and is purposely inconclusive. 

At the head of each hall is a director, usually an upper- 
class or graduate student, whose duty it is to attend to the 
general welfare of the girls under her charge. Each hall 
houses 40 girls. In order more adequately to discharge 
these duties by learning just what problems were troubling 
those under her charge, the director obtained a personal, 
private interview with each girl late in the fall quarter 
after she had made her adjustments to college life and 
had learned her difficulties. A question list was used and 
each answer was recorded separately. 

The cases represent 8 States and vary in age from 17 
to 23 years. Two are juniors, 4 are rated as sophomores, 
and the remaining 74 are freshmen. All are attending 
college here for the first time. Eight had taught school 
one to two years, the remainder having entered college 
directly following their high-school graduation. Twenty 
came from what may be termed large high schools. 








TABLE I 
Home Conpitions oF 80 Grris, Resipents oF Two CoLLecEe HALts 

Conditions in the home No. Per cent 
Cr og ob. oni | a eee a ea na 7 8.75 
ORRIN cs hr ae © Ciacci doe i lens Soe 12.50 
rar 3.98 
ECS 22 ES ae gn area 5 6.25 
Ct) hh a a ne ee er 5.0 
Normal homeconditions. ....... 066.0060 eee cccesscee ef Gl 63.75 
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At the beginning of each interview the purpose of the 
study was explained, and in every case the girls responded 
readily to each question. They seemed greatly interested 
and talked freely about their difficulties. 

Table I presents an analysis of the home conditions of 
the 80 girls, no two of whom came from the same home. 

It will be noted here that 36.25 per cent of the homes 
represented are abnormal in that they are either broken or 
nearly so. This may be a conditioning factor in determin- 
ing the difficulties experienced by the girls while at school. 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF THE EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES STATED BY 80 GrrLs RESIDING 
In Two CoLLEGE HALLs 














Difficulties encountered 
Difficulties Total 
. In In (S pecific 
High School College Aid Given) 

School subjects......... 38 48 (21) 86 
(5) a 34 37 (41) 71 
Poor health. «<0... 6. 17 14 (25) 31 
Poor study methods... .. ee 29 ( 8) 29 
Lack of standards....... Ts 25 pte 25 
Outside demands........ 12 8 (3) 20 
Conditions at home..... 10 5 ( 4) 15 
Miscellaneous.......... 4 10 ( 4) 14 

PEOREL iis-ceseie'c-a:0c 0 115 176 (106) 291 

















It is seen from the above table that the subjects studied 
and timidity present the greatest difficulties both in high 
school and college. The difficulties presented by school 
subjects seemed to be due to a lack of aptitude on the part 
of the students for certain required subjects both in high 
school and college, and to inadequate preparation in high 
school for college work. A wrong choice of subjects due 
to college requirements is clearly indicated and also a lack 
of adjustment to college methods of instruction. These 
caused many students who had been leaders in their high- 
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school classes to find themselves only average or below 
in their college work. 

Timidity seemed to be due to the awe felt by the student 
towards the instructor. Generally it was an inferiority 
complex caused by a fear of failure. 

Next to poor health which handicapped about 10 per 
cent, poor methods of study was found to be one of the 
greatest difficulties. These students had not acquired 
efficient study habits in high school and the more strenuous 
college work made them keenly conscious of this weakness. 

When students are away from parental authority for the 
first time they are often at a loss to know how to use their 
new freedom. ‘The constant oversight and guidance of 
their activities both social and academic serves as a stand- 
ard for their conduct. The check-up of parents or relatives 
serves as a guide or measuring stick, and report cards place 
their intellectual achievements with reference to others. 
Without these checks they are at a loss to know where they 
are until failure or discipline comes as a shock. 

Outside demands, such as social duties, and home condi- 
tions which caused worry constitute the next greatest dif_- 
culties. These have to do mostly with pledging to sorori- 
ties, attendance at social functions, or other activities which 
require time and attention outside of school. Or it may 
be sickness, financial difficulties, or trouble at home that 
cause worry, loss of sleep, inability to concentrate on stud- 
ies, and homesickness. 

Table III gives an analysis of the aids suggested to the 
students as possible remedies for the educational difficul- 
ties which they encountered. This advice was given with 
a sincere desire to help the student out of her dilemmas 
and in nearly every case was received graciously and with 
an appreciation for the interest shown. Many students 
expressed their thankfulness for the assistance in self- 
analysis given them. 

We note here that timidity is the difficulty that is most 
commonly aided and that, for this, getting acquainted with 
schoolmates and mingling freely with others in the semi- 
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TABLE III 


Arps SUGGESTED FOR THE EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF GIRLS 
RESIDING IN Two CoLLEGE HALLS 





Difficulties 
Aids 
Suggested Home | Poor 
School Poor Condi- | Study 
Subjects Health | tions | Habits|Total 








Home study... .i.0.5 555. 1 
Oral class report 

Use of syllabus 
Extracurricular activity . 
Assistance of instructor. . 
Psychology of study... . 
(CCUG ee eee rae 
Get acquainted......... 
Outside reading......... 
PB VSICIRNs 2.6 s:. 00 Sin se es 
New study habit........ 
Repeat course 

Budeet time. ........... 
Change climate......... 
Make friends........... 
Note taking 

Outside work........... 
Parent’s advice 
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intimate life of the halls were the aids most commonly 
suggested. However, the making of oral class reports in- 
stead of written ones, thus forcing one’s self to speak in 
public, was believed to be a valuable aid; as was also the 
engaging in extracurricular activities. 

For subject difficulties the assistance of the instructor 
was most generally suggested. The student was advised 
to make the acquaintance of her instructor and explain her 
difficulties with the subject, the thought here being that the 
instructor might be able to discover the particular impedi- 
ment and suggest ways of overcoming it. 

For poor health the most obvious aid was the advice 
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of a physician. Many students were found to have under- 

mined their health by improper sleep and eating habits. 
Table IV shows when and under whose guidance these 

students had decided upon their vocation of teaching. 














TABLE IV 
Time OF DECISION OF A VOCATION AND UNDER WHOSE GUIDANCE 
Number of selections made in 
Vocation selected Elemen- After 
with assistance of tary Junior High High 
School High | School | School Total 
Nenwernoge | Mrs aks See 7 4 5 1 17 
PAO WE 65sec Gd. svatalsiore eds 5 2 4 1 12 
a a ae 2 1 3 1 7 
More than one of above...| .... 2 4 1 fi 
SEMA Se coe ios Orc 14 3 20 i 
PEED Di ots tae ae 28 1 36 4 80 




















The outstanding fact here is that 37 of the 80 girls 
(46 per cent) chose their vocations without assistance 
from any one. There was no definite vocational guidance 
in these cases. The choice of a like work was made entirely 
alone and was more or less accidental. That parents had 
more influence than teachers in the selection of a vocation 
is another interesting point. It is also significant that 35 
per cent selected their vocations during their elementary- 
school experience, and half of these made their choice 
without assistance. 

The question arises as to why so great a number of this 
group chose their vocations so early. Evidently the ele- 
ment of vocational guidance had not entered in and the 
girls had decided upon teaching because it seems to the 
average student to be the vocation for which she is already 
trained. 

An analysis of the social difficulties encountered by the 
girls was also made. They were asked to describe their 
greatest handicaps to social success both in college and 
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outside. For these definite aids could be suggested in 
most cases which would help the student to overcome the 
dificulty. This is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF 80 Girts RESIDING IN Two 
CoLLEGE HALLS AND THE AIDS SUGGESTED 











Aids Suggested 
Social 
Difficulty No. New Learn | Advice Extra- 
Social | Associ- to of Phy- | curric- 
Life ates Dance | sician ular 

Poor health........ 3 ene baad erste 2 1 
THMIGIGY ccc... 26 10 8 6 raters 2 
Self-consciousness...| 37 17 9 9 ees 2 
Financials... 5. 9 
Parent’s attitude....} 10 ae : : 
Miscellaneous. ..... 10 eater 1 as 1 























It is, of course, obvious here that little or no aid could 
be suggested for the attitude of parents or financial diff- 
culties. On the other hand self-consciousness and timidity 
which ranked so high could well be counteracted by active 
participation in the social life of the halls and the college 
life in general. Life in the halls consisted in both formal 
parties and receptions and the general fun and frolic inci- 
dent to the periods before study hours and at week-ends. 
Many of these timid girls kept to their rooms and would 
not enter into the general social life. 

The experiment as a whole has proved very enlightening 
and many insights into the background of student life have 
been gained which otherwise might never have come to our 
knowledge. The author feels that this is all too much 
neglected in our high schools and colleges. After all it is 
not so much what the student learns of content subjects 
that conditions his success in life as it is the self-mastery 
and knowledge of society. It appears that this is a sadly 
neglected field in our educational procedure. 
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To the two directors of the halls who had the girls in 
charge the study was particularly worth while. They are 
training themselves to become deans of girls and this study 
aroused in them a desire to do more than be watchdogs 
on the girls’ conduct. One said “ the value of these inter- 
views to me was beyond my expectation. They gave me 
an understanding of the girls’ inner selves that I had not 
dared to hope for. After the interviews were started many 
girls asked for them. They were greatly interested and 
talked freely.” 

The particular value of this procedure, outside of the 
help rendered the students, was due to the keeping of a 
record of all questions asked, answers received, and help 
given. By following a definite outline the interview was 
relieved of most of that haphazard reliance on memory 
and subjective judgment that frequently vitiates such at- 
tempts. 

It is planned to follow up this study towards the end of 
the year to determine the results of the aids suggested. 
Without such a follow-up study the experiment would be 
inconclusive. 


























INTERVIEWING THE PROBLEM BOY 
R. L. WHITLEY 
I 


Interviews with a number of problem and delinquent 
boys reveal the fact that these boys have very decided 
attitudes towards their problems, towards the way they 
are treated, and that they have wishes which, in most cases, 
are well formulated in their minds. They live in a social 
world that is colored with their varied contacts in the street, 
in the yard, in the vacant apartment, in the boys’ club, in 
the home. ‘They have their groups, their leaders, their 
own methods of social control, their own definitions of 
status, and a set of attitudes which function with reference 
to their environment and with reference to the adult world 
with which they often come into conflict. Their days are 
filled with experiences which to them are vital—caring for 
their pigeons, stealing ‘‘election wood,” robbing fruits from 
pushcarts, playing stickball, shooting craps, working for a 
few pennies with which to attend the movies or to buy 
bread for the family cupboard, hiding from the truant 
officer, avoiding cops, attending boys’ clubs, or participating 
in clubs and gangs of their own. Out of this milieu of 
conflict and experience, attitudes, wishes, and conduct of 
one kind or another emerge. 

In understanding the conduct of a boy who comes into 
conflict with social patterns, one can gain much from taking 
from him a statement of his experiences and attitudes.’ 
From such a statement, one may beconie familiar with his 
social background and experience as he sees it, with his 
attitudes and wishes, and with his conception of the role 
he plays. One can see his problem behavior as he sees it, 
his own reasons for his behavior, and can become familiar 
with other experiences and attitudes which are likely to 
bring the boy often into conflict with socially defined stand- 
ards. The boy’s reaction to institutions with which he 


1These methods have been worked out in connection with the Boys’ Club Study of 
New York University. 
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comes into contact may be discovered, as well as his state- 
ment of experiences which are satisfying or unsatisfying 
to him there, his reaction to methods of control, and his 
wishes and how they are conditioned or thwarted in such 
institutions. One can understand how the situation is de- 
fined for him, both by his own friends and associates and 
by the adult world, and can discover a wide variety of atti- 
tudes and behavior prevalent in the communities with which 
the boy is familiar. It is also possible to see how formal 
education, as carried on by the school, functions with ref- 
erence to the boy’s attitudes and experiences as he sees 
them.’ 

In securing the problem boy’s own story, it is necessary 
to gain his confidence. The situation in which he recounts 
his experiences must be made pleasant for him; restraints 
must be removed; any suspicion or fear which he entertains 
towards the interviewer or towards the institution which he 
is seen as representing must be eliminated. The reason 
the interviewer is interested in securing the boy’s story 
must be supplied, a reason which will be sufficient for the 
boy himself. In creating a situation in which any barriers 
or suspicion which may exist between the boy and the in- 
terviewer are removed, it is necessary to proceed care- 
fully. The explanation given a boy as to why he is being 
interviewed is dependent upon his age, his intelligence, and 
his experience. For boys from 13 to 19 years of age, about 
normal or slightly below normal in intelligence, the fol- 
lowing statement usually suffices: “I am interested in work- 
ing with boys. I want to teach them in school and work with 
them in boys’ clubs. But in order to do this I must know 
what boys think and what they like to do. Boys have been 
helping me by telling me the kind of games they like to 
play, the kind of school they like, the kind of teachers they 
like, the kind of movies they like to see. I also want to 
sity of Catcag Prete, 1900) Geammmersion moe Gols toe the delicigaee Bayt nce ey 
to work out an agljustment for himeclt. Shaw says: "In our study and treatemet ef dene 
Gurnng et least three important aspects of delinquent conduct: (1) the cote nf icon af 


the delinquent; (2) the social and cultural situation to which the delinquent 1s responsive; 
and (3) the sequence of past experiences and situations in the life of the delinquent”’ (p. 3). 
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know why boys get into trouble so that I can help them. 
I thought you might help me, and so I called for you. 
Do you want to tell me about these things?’ When the 
boy assents, the interviewer continues, “Suppose you tell 
me the kind of games you like to play.”’ The boy then pro- 
ceeds to talk, and the interviewer asks him questions about 
his games. When he has finished talking about games, the 
interviewer questions him about his boys’ club experiences, 
contacts with boys’ organizations, gangs, and similar ex- 
periences. From a discussion of these, the interviewer leads 
to school experiences, problem behavior, habits, family 
life, and such other information as he is interested in 
securing. 

Much of the most significant material secured from the 
boy is that which he utters spontaneously as a result of a 
conflict or contact with his associates or with the adult 
world. In such cases, the attitudes with which the boy met 
these experiences are well formulated in his mind, and rep- 
resent, at the time of the occurrence or shortly after, the 
response of his personality to the situations in question. 
Once the interviewer has secured rapport with the boy, he 
will have no difficulty gaining such reactions. It is more 
important for the boy to represent the situation as he sees 
it than to give a version of what he thinks the adult to 
whom he addresses himself will approve. 

In the interview situation, the boy generally volunteers 
information which the interviewer does not think of solicit- 
ing. In such cases, the interviewer stimulates the boy to 
talk freely. In the interview a schedule is used. If the 
interviewer, after his first contact with the boy, feels that 
it would not be advisable to use the schedule in the boy’s 
nresence, he checks against the schedule after the inter- 
view to see that every point is covered, and questions the 
boy in further interviews about items overlooked. Fa- 
miliarity with the items listed is important. The schedule 
is never followed slavishly, but is adapted to the needs of 
the particular situation. The schedule is used in order that 
the items listed will be covered for all boys interviewed. 
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With older delinquent boys, the schedule is never shown 
because of the fact that they might become suspicious. 
With younger boys, who show no resistance to the inter- 
viewer, the schedule is used in order to facilitate the process 





of securing their stories. 


The boy’s story is taken down on a typewriter as he 
When he starts talking, the interviewer says to 
him, ‘“‘You don’t mind if I write while you talk, do you?” 
The boy does not mind, and the interviewer writes down 
Of course, it is impossible to secure a ver- 
batim report of everything that is said, such as comments 
and questions of the interviewer, but practically everything 
that the boy himself says is reported. Much of the boy’s 
statement is secured verbatim. In most interviews, the 
boys dictate their stories to the interviewer, who can follow 
their discourse on the typewriter. When this is not pos- 
sible, the interviewer reports the boy’s story in words as 


talks.® 


his discourse. 


like those he used as possible. 


fifty-five boys, and in contacts with fifteen more, no oppo- 
sition has been met in taking their stories in this manner. 
This method eliminates the necessity of the interviewer's 
relying on his memory for a report of the boy’s statements, 
and adds concreteness to the report of the boy’s experiences 
and attitudes, which are generally reported in terms of 


concrete social situations. 


In some cases, information is secured with difficulty when 


interviewing a boy alone. In 


Nhis friends are invited in. 


8If the interviewer has access to an ediphone, he may use it to great advantage. In 


interviewing boys with this machine, he — 


well as the responses of the boy. The only di : ) 
with the boy in order that he will not mind having his spontaneous responses recorded. 
Interviews with a number of boys, however, have demonstrated that this difficulty may 


be overcome. 


When questions are asked the 
boys, or when suggestions are made by the interviewer, the 
boy’s friends volunteer information. The boy reacts to 
this form of suggestion and reveals much that he would 
not otherwise reveal, either adding to what his friends have 
said in cooperation with them, or reacting against the sug: 
gestions made by them and in this way creating a situation 
in which the boys state frankly experiences shared in com- 





In complete interviews with 


such cases, one or more of 












record his own questions and responses as 
culty to be encountered is in gaining rapport 
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mon. This disposition of his friends to talk generally 
induces the boy himself to speak with frankness. Often 
such a situation takes the nature of a conflict between the 
boys, in which each is interested in showing the other up 
to disadvantage. The interviewer reports this discourse 
while it is going on. He can later question the boy further, 
when he is alone, about such material. The boy usually 
responds without inhibitions when approached thus. 

To check against the accuracy of statements made by the 
boy, various methods are used. His friends* are asked 
about him, about the things he reports himself as doing, 
and their statements are recorded. People who know him, 
teachers, family, neighbors, etc., are also questioned in 
the same manner. Objective facts given by the boy may 
be checked by the interviewer by observation. The boy 
can be interviewed on identical points at different times, 
and the agreement or disagreement of separate reports with 
each other noted. It is not always possible to report on 
the typewriter everything that the boy says. Often he is 
observed in a natural situation, in which he is interacting 
with friends, relatives, associates, or teachers, and in these 
cases, the interviewer or observer must report from mem- 
ory. This method may be used, however, to check against 
the boy’s statements. Even though every fact given by the 
boy cannot be checked for truthfulness, the story he gives 
is nevertheless important. It is important because it gives 
the boy’s statement as to how he would like to appear 
(his conception of the role he plays) ; because he recounts 
experiences as he sees them, experiences which he has had 
or would like to have; because he reveals conflicts over 
various problems; because he indicates his reaction to the 


‘The boy whose story is reported here always has at least one bosom pal with whom 
he associates continually. When I first met him, his friend was Jimmie. Later his friend 
was Nick. He had two other friends in school. His friend Jimmie got his working papers 
and left school. Charles ceased to “‘run’’ with Nick when they were put in different classes 
in school. His third association was broken up when his friend was sent away to an in- 
stitution. His fourth friendship was in good standing when I saw him last at school. 

_With these friends he played truant, ran about the building without permission, and 
got in various kinds of trouble with his teachers. His teachers think he is the active agent 
in these associations, inducing the other boys to share his misconduct. It is interesting 
to note that since he has discontinued his association with Nick, the latter has caused no 
more trouble in school. I asked Nick one day if he still ran out of school, and he said, 
“I don’t go on the hook any more; I don’t run with Charles.’’ There are other factors 
influencing Nick’s change, however, as well as this one. ee 

Needless to say all names are fictitious and the material is disguised. 
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treatment given him by society; because he reveals interests 
and wishes which are important in understanding his be- 
havior and in adjusting him. Much of the material given 
by the boy he has no reason to lie about. Furthermore, 
boys who manifest problems of a particular kind in school 
may be compared with boys who do not manifest those 
problems. Interviews secured from boys in a given insti- 
tution, boys who come from the same section of the city, 
when compared with each other, present significant dif- 
ferences. 

Given below are portions taken from the story of a boy 
interviewed.° The discussion following is classified to 
illustrate a few of the interpretations that may be given 
to such data. 


1. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


When I was interviewing Jimmie, he told me that he wanted 
to bring his friend Charles. During the first contact with 
Charles, I interviewed Jimmie, and allowed Charles to remain 
in the room. Later, I began the interview with Charles in 
the presence of Jimmie. 

When Charles was interviewed today about his life, he 
seemed not to remember much that has happened to him in 
the past, and talked with no assurance about any of the things 
that he had done except those which had occurred in the 
immediate past. His story follows: 

“T started to school when I was three years old. I liked 
it pretty fair.” He offered little information about his school 
experiences and his past life at this time. When I asked him 
about the hangout of his crowd, however, I got a better re- 
sponse. 

His club hangs out . . . in a cellar. They pay five dollars 
a month for rent. The name of the club is the Pleasure Boys. 
Charles is secretary of the club. “The boys can’t get into the 
club until they ring the bell from the outside. If some one 
gets in who is not a member, they all hide. If it is a cop, 
he will know that it is the club. They have a lot of cops 
down there, Pugnose, Reilly, Bulldog, Squarehead. Some guy 
knocked a bottle on his head, and he has a gold plate there 
now (Squarehead). He doesn’t fool around with the kids 
any more. ‘This happened about six months ago. Squarehead 
wanted to “wreck us.” He put two bullets in the lock of the 
door, busted it, but didn’t find none of us. He didn’t want us 


'For identifying data on this boy, see R. L. Whitley, ‘“The Observation of the Problem 
Boy,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, February 1930. 
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kids to be together. We hadn’t done nothing. We have fun 
with the cops. Every Sunday night they come down here. We 
have three decks of cards, and every week we buy a carton 
of cigarettes. 

“We broke up the Thirteen Thieves. Nobody wanted to 
obey the orders. We had three empty rooms. We had soda, 
candy, and everything under there. We used to play cards 
for drinks. We don’t play cards at the other club for drinks. 
We play for fun. We play seven and a half for money. Like 
you get a card and the rest of the boys get a card. And 
’spose you get a picture card, say I pull for a nickle or a dime. 
If you get a seven, you say, ‘seven and one half,’ and if the 
dealer hasn’t got a seven, the dealer has to give you the deal 
and a dime. If he gives you a two, and you say, ‘I stick,’ that 
means you don’t want no more cards. If the dealer is busted, 
like a five and another five, you get a dime off him, or anything 
you bet for. Pay the dealer when you have a six and he has 
a seven; you say, ‘I stay,’ and if he has a seven you pay him. 

“We play poker. Like I got two pairs, and seven of dia- 
monds is running wild, and then like you have three of a kind, 
then you can say that you have four of a kind when the seven 
of diamonds is running wild. You say, ‘I see you for a nickel,’ 
and this guy says a dime over, and then you say a dime better. 
I lost $.45 yesterday and then I quit. Sometimes I gyp them. 
I hold seven of diamonds under my hand. ‘They don’t do 
nothing to me because they don’t see me. You have to be wise. 
They would do nothing to you if they see you, they just say, 
‘Put that card back.’ I win most times. If the game is a big 
game, you can win five dollars, ten. The most I ever won 
was twelve dollars on last Easter Day. We were shooting 
with dices down in the backyard. I gave all of the money 
to my mother. She only gave me a dollar and a half for the 
whole day. I won on only fifty cents. I had him down to 
fifteen dollars, I gave him three dollars, and then I quit. I 
didn’t tell my mother how I got the money. She hits me. 
She don’t want me to play. The whole two of them (father 
and mother) make me obey. My brother beats me most, the 
tall one. Once in a while, he hits me when I do wrong. 


“Now we only got fifteen members in the club. Johnnie is 
leader. My brother belongs but is nothing in it. They don’t 
want him. We got a vice president, that I am. The treasurer 
is Mike de Irish.” He gave names of some boys, whom I later 
met. I then asked him if they ever rob. “We don’t do that 
stuff no more. I won't allow them to do it. If they do that, 
they spoil our club. The boss wouldn’t make us stay down 
there no more. The boss is—I don’t know his name.” There 
were seventy-five members in the Thirteen Thieves. He says 
there are only two members in the club that used to be in the 
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Thieves. ‘My club had thirty-five members in it, at the 
Boys’ Club.” 

The Cowboys A. C. was the name of his club at the Boys’ 
Club. “I been going to the Boys’ Club since they built it. I 
don’t go no more. I got disgusted of it. I don’t feel like 
going any more. . . . The boys never used to pay dues. I was 
almost the only guy who used to pay dues. The leader was 
pretty fair. I hated that guy who was president. ‘Don’t pay 
dues,’ he said. So I left the Club. I didn’t want to get dis- 
graced in the Club. They say, “This Club is no good.’” 
Charles says he was the only one who paid, the rest trying 
to get by without paying. “Sure, they got money to pay dues 
—they just don’t want to. I was the only guy that was sorry 
that we got chucked. The rest didn’t care. . . . One of them 
tried to get back into the Club again. I don’t want to go no 
more. I got my own club over there, we go swimming down 
the dock.” 

Jimmie and Bill had come in shortly before, and were lis- 
tening. 

Jimmie: “I am going to be a member of his club (meaning 
the club outside the Boys’ Club).” 

Charles (to Bill): “We don’t want you, rat. We gotta 
couple of pieces of cheese down there.” 

Bill: “I don’t wanna go. I go with my own guys where 
they hang out. Your guys want to eat for nothing. . . . I 
tried to sneak in the show only once and got caught.” 

Jimmie: “I tried it once and I got caught. At the Boys’ Club 
I like to swim, the gym, play pool.” 

Charles: “They all rats, almost. Only the Bats A. C. The 
Wildcats [Jimmie’s club] are about the worstest. [Blows 
between Charles and Jimmie, with no animosity displayed. ] 
My club was the worstest in there.” 

“The Sailor Boys, that’s our baseball team. We play base- 
ball and stickball. We play in the park. We play baseball 
every Sunday. We haven’t started playing this season. Some- 
times I play with the Indians. We play stickball in the street. 
My brother’s club is in . . . building on the first floor. My 
brother is the president and the treasurer. He’s got the books, 
how much they collect, how much they don’t, when they pay 
rent, when they don’t. There was a lot of peoples up at the 
racket. I was stewed up there. They are big boys and men 
[in his brother’s club]. My brother puts me in the club. I 
get double off my money. I put in half a dollar a week, and 
get double my money at the end of the year. [Another brother 
has aclub.] They play pool, poker, cards. They bet on them. 
I don’t go there. Too little. If the cop catches me, he says, 
‘What are you doing in there?’ Cops don’t say nothing to the 
big guys. They give them some money and say, ‘Shut up.’” 
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Charles, Jimmie, and Leon were in the interview room today. 

Charles: “I am a member of an athletic club. There are 
big boys in it. We break into boxing matches. Tell them 
your father is wishing you to be a boxer, and they match you 
up. They play basketball, football, tennis. Last night my 
club had a play. Last night my brother and another guy robbed 
375 oranges. They got them from a truck. They were riding 
on the truck. The fellow told them to get a box of pears, 
but he got a box of oranges.” “What would your father do 
if he knew?” “He would murder my brother. My father 
says, ‘Anything you want, ask for it.’ My brother says, 
‘Other people’s stuff tastes more sweeter.’” “How does your 
father punish you?” “He kicks. Mest of them [his nation- 
ality] whip by kicking with their feet. They kick you in 
the belly.” 

Leon: “My dad is too old to punish me. My brother hits 
me when I deserve it.” 

Charles (in answer to the question, what does your father 
punish you for?): “When I don’t help him on the pushcart. j 
I feel sleepy on Saturday morning, and that’s why I don’t. 
When I do something bad. When I disobey. When I don’t 
want to go out and throw away the dirt. He wants me to 
run the garbage elevator every morning. I don’t like to run 
it when I’m downstairs, because I have to turn it.” 




































Nine months after the first interview. This refers only to 
the two following paragraphs. 

Charles said today that before his mother died, she called 
each one of her children into the bedroom and blessed them. 
She knew that she was going to die. Charles said that his 
mother had a great many friends around the block. He said 
that before his mother’s death a great many people came to 
the house every day. Since his mother’s death, nobody comes 
to see his family. He also said that his father used to own 
five pushcarts. Since his mother’s death all of the men who 
worked on the pushcarts have left the father. Before his 
mother’s death, she slipped three or four dollars a week to 
each of the men on the side. Since her death, the men have 
said to the father, “And what! are we going to work for you, 
that you pay us so little!” Therefore, they all quit since his 
mother is no longer alive to slip them money on the side. 
Charles said that his mother had a very big funeral. It cost 
over $1,500. 

When I was interviewing a boy today, I asked him what 
he would like to have if he could have one wish granted. The 
boy asked for an automobile. Charles, who was present, said, 
“And you would ask for that. I would ask that my mother 
could live!” 
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The boys were asked about going to church, whereupon 
Charles said: “I don’t go every Sunday.” ‘How often do you 
go?” “About three times a year. I go on Palm Sunday, and 
on Christmas, maybe. Maybe I never go. I like to go, but 
I ain’t got no time. I work for a living. I have to make 
money. I’m getting old. I have to think of marriage. In 
confession, they tell you, ‘Don’t rob, don’t steal, don’t play 
doctor [have intercourse with girls].’” 

Interviewer: “Do you have a gang now?” 

Charles: “I still got a gang. They come up here. They 
want to wreck this place. I am the leader, and we have thirty- 
five in it. . . . How would it be if I bring some of my fellows 
out to see you? They would take everything out of your house. 
Sometimes, I will bring about five of the best ones. We meet 
in vacant lots and backyards. We have secrets. We have 
girls that come down to our shack. ‘The girls like to play. 
We don’t pay them anything. I spend ten cents on them and 
then I send them away. I put the money in the team. We 
rob. We scatter ourselves. One goes east, one goes west, 
one goes north, one goes south. ‘They bring in the stuff that 
they rob. We rob anything, fruit, bananas, apples, pears. They 
bring in the stuff that they rob and we eat it. . . . I sit down 
in the shack alone with cigarettes. They hit five times to open 
the door. If they hit less than five times, I won't open it. 

“We built the room ourselves. I was the carpenter. . 
The cops never catch us. Sometimes, we don’t go home, we 
sleep in the shack. We have thirty-five regular members. We 
were going camping next Saturday, but we lost all our money. 
. . . All of the fellows in the gang go to the boys’ club. They 
like my gang best. My gang is known all over. We have 
the cops sleeping down there. They don’t want to stay out 
in the cold. We go out with bottles and buckshots when we 
fight. I hit a guy in the leg last night. We have two guns in 
the shop, under the bricks [bebe guns]. We have buckshots 
in them. We were fighting because they tried to tear up our 
shack.” 

Jimmie and Charles were present in this interview. 

Charles: “I belong to the fighting club. I am fighting on 
Saturday night. I am going to fight a boy—he’s my size. He’s 
two pounds ahead of me. I like to.box with him. . . . My 
big brother is a fighter. He’s breaking me in. We get blue 
pins and all that for fighting. My father wants me to be a 
boxer. My brother had 31 fights. One he lost by decision. 
The rest of the fights he won by knockouts and decisions.” 
The brother told me that he had once been interested in boxing, 
but that he had quit because his mother did not want him to 
fight in the ring. 
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Charles likes the movies. He saw Lon Chaney in “West 
of Zanzibar.” “And I saw the picture about Scotchmen. 
There was a Scotchman, he wanted to marry a fat lady. Why 
does the Scotchman want to marry a fat lady? Because she 
eats a little bit.” The word Scotchman means to this boy a 
stingy person. “I saw ‘Old Arizona.’ And I saw an act what 
a woman and a man, a man was lifting up the woman with one 
hand.” The actors and actresses that he likes best are Charles 
Farrell, Richard Talmadge, Tom Mix, Buck Jones, Dustin 
Farnum, Clara Bow (Oh, boy!), Rudolph Valentino. 

He likes boxing pictures. The things that he sees in the shows 
which he likes to do are, “I like to kiss girls. I like to hug 
them. I like to squeeze them.” 

Another interviewer secured the following information from 
him: Whenever he goes to the movies, he always tries to 
pick up girls. He succeeds quite often, he says, a fact to which 
Jimmie testifies. When asked what he does, he says that he 
only tries to feel them and kiss them. He sits down beside 
a girl and starts the conversation. Then he puts his arm 
around her. He was asked what he would do in case a girl 
were to “smack him,” to which he replied, “You don’t know 
the girls around my block!” 


Today, Charles was talking about games, when I asked him 
what he liked to play, he said that he liked baseball, football, 
basketball, punch and judy. “I like fifty scandals and one 
hundred per cent best. We play like we have fifty men, they 
go and hide, and then we catch them. With girls, I play 
doctor.” I asked him how he plays doctor, and he said, 
“T play like I am the doctor and the girl is the nurse.” He 
didn’t want to say much more about this. I pressed the point, 
and Jimmie, who was with him, said, “It’s bad, what you put 
down on that paper.” “Well, I will not put it down,” I 
replied. ‘Now tell me how you play the game of doctor.” 
Charles didn’t say anything, and Jimmie volunteered, “I know 
what he means.” “Well, what does he mean?” “ How can 
you have kids if you don’t play doctor?” Charles finally re- 
sponded. “ Me and a girl go down the cellar and play doctor, 
and sometimes other girls come and say, ‘You quit playing 
doctor down there.’” Jimmie also says that he plays doctor 
sometimes. Charles admits that he masturbates and that he 
engages in homosexual practices. 


The material here presented indicates a few of the con- 
siderations of importance in understanding the behavior 
of a boy who presents problems. That there are limita- 
tions embodied in relying to too great an extent on such 
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material (as Read Bain has suggested)* in analyzing the 
boy’s conduct, no one will deny, but such material certainly 
should not be ignored. A boy may not actually engage 
in all forms of behavior that he says he does, but the fact 
that he says he has had certain experiences (not once but 
several times in different situations) reveals phases of his 
background and attitudes worthy of further investigation. 
Stealing and sex attitudes and experiences which are re- 
vealed above may be overcome by the boy as he grows 
older, or they may get him into further difficulties. The 
problem of adjustment, in this relation, has two aspects: 
the one relating to his adjustment to the groups and gangs 
that are vital to him as a boy at his particular age; and 
the other relating to the larger social world which often 
defines such forms of behavior in totally different terms 
from those used by the groups in which the boy, supposedly, 
is adjusted. 

There remain to be discussed other interpretations which 
may be given to material secured from the boy. These 
interpretations, which include a consideration of the boy’s 
attitudes and interests as they relate to specific situations, 
of the boy’s conception of his rdéle, of his attitude towards 
the conduct that has been defined for him as problem be- 
havior, of the function of the institution in relation to his 
training, and of statements of his associates about him, will 
be discussed in an article to appear in the November issue. 


6 Read Bain, ‘“‘The Validity of Life Histories and Diaries,’”” JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL \ / 
SocioLocy, November 1929. 7 











FURTHER STUDY OF THE SOCIAL STATUS OF 
OCCUPATIONS* 


Harvey C. LEHMAN and PAut A. WITTY 


The factors which influence a child’s vocational ambition 
are numerous and subtle. The problem of discerning moti- 
vation is complicated by the fact that several motives fre- 
quently operate simultaneously in causing the individual to 
select a given occupation. Obviously, it is difficult, when 
simultaneous stimulation occurs, to evaluate accurately the 
weight of the several motives in effecting occupational 
choice. Nevertheless, some motives are quite clearly re- 
vealed in the responses of a child when he is questioned 
regarding his occupational preference. One factor of 
considerable importance in determining a child’s vocational 
ambition appears to be the esteem which the occupation is 
given by society. Counts has pointed out that certain 
occupations receive a much higher social rating than do 
others.” The importance of this intangible reward of an 
occupation must be recognized. “In our society, in spite 
of what is said about the dignity of labor, many occupations 
which are necessary to the promotion of the common good 
are stamped as unworthy and are thus given an essentially 
negative social standing.”* Counts indicated also that chil- 
dren often look forward to professional endeavor largely 
because they recognize the prestige which is attached to 
certain occupations. 

As a means of ascertaining the judgments of school chil- 
dren regarding the esteem in which various occupations 
are held, the writers gave the Lehman vocational-attitude 
quiz to a large number of school children in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and in Kansas City, Missouri. The total number of 
individuals from whom data were obtained is indicated in 
Table I (see page 108). 


1This study presents some findings that have been made possible by a grant from the 


ial Science Research Council. 
*Georg e S. Counts, ‘‘The Social Status of Occupations: a Problem in Vocational Guid- 


ance.” The School Review, XXXIII (January, 1925), p. 26. 
‘Ibid., p. 27. 
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The vocational-attitude quiz consists of a comprehensive 
and catholic list of 200 occupations. First, the children 
are asked to check only those occupations in which they 
are willing to engage as life work. They are then asked 
to indicate: (1) the three occupations which they would 
like best to follow, (2) the one occupation which they 
most likely will follow, (3) the three occupations which 
they believe are the best money-makers, (4) the three occu- 
pations which they believe are most respected, and (5) 
the three occupations which they believe will require the 
least effort. 


Table II (see page 109) presents the order of merit 
(frequency rank) of occupations which boys of 8% to 
18% years of age stated that they think are respected most. 
Table III (see page 109) gives similar occupations which 
the girls thought were most respected. 


Table II is to be read as follows: the work of “Doctor 
(physician, surgeon, or specialist)” is the one occupation 
in the entire list that was most frequently checked by boys 
of all ages except 9% as the most respected occupation. 
This occupation was fifth in order of merit for boys of age 
914. A blank space in the table signifies that the par- 
ticular occupation was mentioned by an exceedingly small 
number of pupils and a rank therefore was not assigned 
to it. Tables II and III show the ranks only of the most 
frequently mentioned occupations or workers for each age 
group. Those of equal frequency are given the same rank 
but, contrary to the usual custom, no ranks are omitted 
except in instances in which few or no children checked the 
occupation. 


Inspection of Tables II and III reveals interesting facts. 


1. The physician’s work stands at the top of the list for 
both sexes at practically every age level. Eighteen of the 
22 age groups indicated that the physician belongs to the 
most highly respected occupational group. Figure 1 (see 
page 110) sets forth the percentages of boys and of girls of 
various age levels who asserted that the occupation of the 
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physician is one of the three most highly respected occupa- 
tions. Figure 1 shows that the percentageing of children 
responding in this manner increases markedly with increase 
in chronological age. At ages 16% to 18% inclusive, this 
occupation easily outranks all others in the respect accorded 
it by the children. 

2. Banking was given rank 2 by the boys and rank 3 by 
the girls. Six of the 11 groups of boys gave rank 2 to 
banking and 7 of the 11 groups of girls gave rank 3 to this 
occupation. The percentages of boys and of girls who 
expressed a belief that banking is one of the three most 
highly respected occupations are presented in Figure 2 (see 
page 111). Figure 2 shows that a slightly larger percentage 
of boys than of girls listed banking among the three most 
highly respected occupations. The sex difference in this 
regard is, however, not large. 

3. At ages 81%4 to 12% inclusive, the minister was re- 
spected somewhat more by the boys than by the girls. At 
ages 1314 to 17% inclusive, an opposite situation was 
found; the girls of these ages gave the minister a somewhat 
higher rank than the boys. Data in terms of percentages 
are presented in Figure 3 (see page 111). These data 
show that on the whole a larger percentage of girls than 
of boys placed the minister’s work among the three most 
highly respected occupations, and that a sex difference 
appears with (or shortly after) the onset of adolescence, 
e.g., at age of 13%. According to these data adolescent 
girls respect the minister more than do adolescent boys. 
4. Many other items in the quiz also called forth responses 
which clearly indicate sex differences in attitude. For 
example, “Aviator” was never ranked lower than 7 by any 
group of boys and never higher than 9 by any group of 
girls. At the three lowest age levels, e¢.g., ages 81%, 9%, 
and 101%, aviation does not occur among the 20 occupa- 
tions which the girls consider to be most respected. The 
boys of these three ages on the other hand never gave 
aviation a rank lower than 3. Figure 4 (see page 112) 
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shows that at every age level a much larger percentage of 
boys than of girls placed aviation among the three most 
respected occupations and that aviation is given the highest 
rank in this respect by adolescent boys; e.g., by boys of ages 
12% to 14% inclusive. 

5. The boys’ list of highly respected occupations (see 
Table II) includes chiefly those which boys appear willing 
to enter. Similarly, the girls’ list (see Table III) seems 
to include occupations which girls would willingly enter. 
For example, the vocation “‘Nursing’’ appears near the 
middle of the girls’ list, but this was not listed among the 
26 types of work which the boys think are most highly 
respected. This seems to indicate that children’s reports 
of their esteemed occupations are influenced appreciably 
by the opportunity which the children have to follow the 
occupations. 

6. The foregoing remark is well illustrated by the fact 
that the boys’ list includes only one type of teaching en- 
deavor; namely, that followed by the college professor. 
The girls’ list includes not only this profession, but three 
additional types of teaching endeavor; namely, ‘Teaching 
in the grades or rural schools,” ‘““Teaching in high school,” 
and “Kindergarten work.” 

7. The girls listed twice as frequently as the boys occupa- 
tions which may demand or involve aesthetic or artistic 
aptitude or appreciation. Seven workers of this type were 
mentioned by the girls; namely, Musician, Artist (oil 
paintings, etc.), Singer, Writer (novels, magazine articles, 
etc.), Poet, Sculptor, and Movie Actor or Actress. The 
boys on the other hand indicated respect for four workers 
only which may be said to require aesthetic ability or appre- 
ciation; namely, Musician, Movie Actor or Actress, Artist, 
and Architect. 






























COMPARISON WITH COUNTS’S STUDY 


In the January, 1925 number of The School Revier, 
Counts reported a study of the social status of occupations. 
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The essential differences between Counts’s procedure and 
that of the present writers are the following: (1) the 
writers asked their subjects to identify the three most 
highly respected occupations among a list of 200, whereas 
Counts asked his subjects to rank 45 occupations in order 
of their social standing; (2) the writers’ subjects were city 
children living within a rather restricted geographical area; 
Counts’s subjects on the other hand, were living in some- 
what widely separated geographical areas; (3) the writers 
studied a much larger number of subjects of more varied 
chronological ages; Counts’s subjects on the other hand 
were fewer in number and were more mature; (4) the writ- 
ers have partitioned their data on the bases of chronolog- 
ical age and sex; Counts did not take account of age and 
sex differences in reporting his findings. 

Since Counts’s investigation was made and reported by 
techniques differing from those employed by the writers, 
direct comparison of the two sets of findings is not possible. 
The responses of Counts’s high-school seniors and the 
writers’ age groups 1714 and 18% may be compared with 
some accuracy and reliability. 

It should be stated now that Counts’s findings coincide 
in general with those which are herein presented. Both 
studies reveal that the banker, the physician, and the col- 
lege professor rank relatively high in public esteem. It 
will be of interest, nevertheless, to examine the outstanding 
differences in the results of the two studies. 

Unlike Counts’s finding, the present data indicate that 
the physician is much more highly respected than is either 
the college professor or the banker. The reader may 
readily discern the children’s attitudes towards the physi- 
cian and the banker by inspecting Figures 1 and 2. These 
figures show clearly that the children respect the physician 
more than the banker. 

This respect is most definitely and frequently indicated 
at the highest age levels. When Figures 1, 2, and 3, are 
studied carefully, it is apparent that the doctor far exceeds 
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the banker and the minister (the children’s second and 
third choices) in the respect accorded by older children. 

Particularly noticeable is the fact that the college pro- 
fessor was esteemed little by these children (see Tables 
II and III). In one age group only did as many as 10 
per cent of children report that the college professor was 
one of the three most respected workers. 

One of the purposes of Counts’s study was to obtain 
information pertaining to the social standing of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from an examina- 
tion of the facts in Table I is that, on the whole, the various 
teaching occupations are given high ranks. ‘The college pro- 
fessor is ranked second, the superintendent of schools seventh, 


the high-school teacher tenth, the elementary-school teacher 
thirteenth, and the rural-school teacher nineteenth.* 


Tables II and III show that the oldest age groups 
studied by the writers gave the college professor an average 
rank of 6 (the girls ranked it 7, the boys ranked it 5). 
This difference in rank between Counts’s finding and that 
of the present writers may be accounted for in part by 
the fact that Counts’s subjects ranked the college pro- 
fessor’s work among 45 occupations only; the children that 
were studied by the present writers ranked this occupation 
among 200 occupations. 

It was stated above that Counts did not partition his 
data according to sex. When the data are so partitioned, 
an interesting difference appears. The girls of age 18% 
gave the high-school teacher a rank of 10 in esteem, the 
boys of the same age gave the high-school teacher a rank 
of 50! At ages 1614, 17%, and 18%, inclusive, the girls 
gave “‘teaching in the grades or rural schools,” a rank of 
28. The boys of the same ages gave this occupation a 
rank of 66! If the responses of the children are reliable, 
this finding seems to indicate that at ages 1614, 17%, and 
1814, the girls regard only 27 occupations as conferring 
higher social distinction than does ‘“Teaching in the grades 
‘Op. cit., p. 22. 
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or rural schools,”’ and that at these ages the boys regard 
no less than 65 occupations as more highly esteemed than 
“Teaching in the grades or rural schools.”’ 

A part of the foregoing sex difference is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the children tended to respond to the 
quiz partly in terms of the vocations which were upper- 
most in their minds; e.g., vocations towards which they 
were looking forward to entering. The sex differences 
are nevertheless very significant. Moreover, the sex dif- 
ferences which appeared in the children’s responses to 
other parts of the quiz support the above findings. For 
example, the girls listed teaching among the three best- 
liked occupations much more frequently than did the boys. 
For every boy who stated that teaching in the grades or 
rural schools was among the three occupations that he would 
like most to follow, 44 girls so responded. 

These and certain other sex differences in attitude are 
set forth in Table V (see page 110) which presents the 
ratio of girls to boys in attitude towards four types of 
educational endeavor. Table V is to be read as follows: 
For each boy who indicated that he would willingly become 
a school principal, 5 girls so responded. For every boy 
who expressed willingness to become a high-school teacher, 
18 girls so responded. Table V reveals also that for every 
boy who expressed the expectation that he would become 
a teacher in the grades or rural schools, 149 girls so ex- 
pressed themselves! Further study of Table V shows that 
each of the four types of educational endeavor is liked 
better and respected more by girls than by boys. Further- 
more, the girls are decidedly more likely to enter these 
occupations than are the boys. 

Dashiell has stated that human activity is by no means 
completely described when prompt and short-lived reactions 
only have been identified and described.’ Man’s activity 
is organized about slowly generated and long-lasting re- 
actions as well. 


__SJohn Frederick Dashiell, Fundamentals of Objective Psychology (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1928), p. 275. 
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Instead of being a complicated jumping jack, man is an 
organism whose activity, although varying in detail from 
moment to moment, still shows cores of consistency running 
through it all. It must not be studied in cross section only; it 
must be seen in longitudinal sections as well . . . one element 
contributing to the continuity of a person’s conduct from minute 
to minute and from hour to hour is that of long-time and 
enduring responses.® 


Among the human organism’s enduring responses are 
some of its attitudes. Some develop slowly, but persist. 
Students of human behavior have spent a vast amount of 
time and energy studying such simple and short-lived re- 
sponses as simple reaction time. Such study has been 
eminently worth while. It is, nevertheless, also worth while 
to devote time and energy to the study of long-time and 
enduring responses which are expressed by certain attitudes. 

Possibly the sex differences which are set forth in Table 
V may explain in part the fact that girls obtain better 
marks in school work, fail less often, and experience a 


smaller percentage of elimination from school than do boys. 
Possibly the foregoing condition will continue to exist until 
the school succeeds in arousing attitudes in boys as favor- 
able as those now existing in girls. 


TABLE I 


ToTAL NUMBER OF CHILDREN INCLUDED IN A SERIES OF INVESTIGATIONS 
OF CHILDREN’S VOCATIONAL ATTITUDES 


Boys Girls 

866 1,038 

1,342 1,405 

101% 1,677 1,607 
1144 1,640 1,607 
12% 1,734 1,633 
13% 1,588 1,561 
14144 1,416 251 
15% 1,244 1,392 
161% 1,003 1,069 
17% 606 570 
18% 230 139 


Totals 13,346 13,532 


*Op. cit., p. 276. 
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FREQUENCY RANK OF PROFESSIONALS AND OTHER TYPES OF WORKERS WHOSE 
OCCUPATIONS ARE THOUGHT BY Boys or 84 To 1814 YEARS Or AGE 


TO BE Most RESPECTED 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN WHO EXPRESSED BELIEF THAT VARIOUS WORKERS FOLLOW 
ONE OF THE THREE Most HIGHLY RESPECTED KINDS OF OCCUPATIONAL ENDEAVOR 


dQ) (2) (3) (4) 
Doctor (physician, 
surgeon, or Minister (preacher 
specialist) Banker or priest) Aviator 


B. 
4 


1 
1 
1 


NNMWORUOALANDHD 


4 
5 
6 
9 
1 
1 
4 
2 
6 
5 


2 

2 
TABLE V 

RaTIo OF GIRLS TO BOYS WHO EXPRESSED VARIOUS ATTITUDES TOWARDS FouR TYPES 


OF EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR 


It is an occupa- 
tion that I would It is among the It ts among the 
be willing to fol- 3 occupations that 1t is the vocation 3 occupations 
Occupational low as my life I should like best that 1 shall most that are most 
endeavor work to follow likely follow highly respected 


School principal... .. 5 to l 4tol 3 to l 3 tol 


Teacher in high 
18 to 1 15 to 1 11 to 1 5 tol 


Teacher in grades or 
rural schools... .. 34 to 1 44 to l 149 to 1 10 to 1 
Kindergarten work.. 57 to 1 83 to 1 341 to 1 18 to 1 





100% 








r rn 4 4 + rn 


C.A.-- 868 92 10% 11g 12h 133 144 154 16% 179 168 





Figure 1. Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the physician’s pro- 
fession is among the three most highly respected occu- 
pations. 





Boys 
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Figure 2. Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the banker’s occupa- 
tion is among the three that are most highly respected. 

Boys 
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Figure 3. Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the minister (preacher 
or priest) is following one of the three most highly 
respected types of work. 

Boys 
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Figure 4. Percentages of children of various age 
levels who expressed belief that the aviator’s occupa- 
tion is among the three that are most highly respected. 

Boys 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of the JOURNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence 
upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


MuSEvUM OF SCIENCE EXHIBIT 


The presentation of statistics developed to great new 
resources of truth-telling and art through the use of three 
dimensions or four with time and movement, also including 
the use of coloring, light, transparency, and observer oper- 
ation, will be attempted in the new Museum of Science in 
Industry founded by Julius Rosenwald to be opened in the 
rebuilt Field Museum in Jackson Park, Chicago. Rudolf 
Modley of the Social Museum of Vienna is to be the curator 
of the new institution which will attempt the graphic 
presentation of the economic and sociologic consequences 
of important inventions as well as other sociological phe- 
nomena. ‘This represents an attempt to interpret the 
results of research to the popular mind in a form which 
it can grasp. 


IMPARTIAL OBSERVER TECHNIQUE 


At the request of the Codrdinating Committee on Unem- 
ployment of the New York City Welfare Council the re- 
search bureau of that organization has arranged to employ 
an impartial observer to prepare an account of the social 
work problems encountered in the present unemployment 
situation. This factual and chronological record is to be 
used as a basis for departure in attempts to meet future 
problems of the same type. It is an indication of the grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity of a factual basis for social 
action and community planning. The Welfare Council 
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has employed Miss Lillian Brandt, formerly of the staff 
of the Charity Organization Society, the New York School 
of Social Work, the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstra- 
tion, Columbia University, and the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica to perform this function. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA RESEARCH 






The Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Virginia was organized in 1926.* At the 
outset it was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which has been renewed for another five-year 
period upon the basis of a continually increasing proportion 
of the cost being borne by the University budget proper. 
The principal accomplishment of the Institute has been that 
of an intensely dynamic force developing the social sciences 
at the University of Virginia, particularly in the research 
phases but also in the marked extension and improvement 
of the teaching of these subjects. Practically every member 
of the social-science faculties has been stimulated or aided 
in his research effort by the work of the Institute. During 
the first five years of its operation 21 research projects 
were embarked upon. 

A list of the titles will show the nature of the program. 
The studies in italics have been completed and published. 
A Statistical Study of Virginia; Counties in Transition; A 
Study of County Public and Private Welfare Administra- 
tion in Virginia; Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, 
Virginia; Rural Depopulation in Certain Tidewater and 
Piedmont Areas of Virginia; Research in the Social Sciences: 
Its Fundamental Methods and Objectives; Life Insurance 
in Virginia; Rural and Urban Living Standards in Vir- 
ginia; Fort Lewis: A Community in Transition; Bibliogra- 
phy of Virginia History Since 1865; Problems in Con- 
temporary County Government; Labor in the Industrial 
South; Criminal Justice in Virginia; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Automobile Liability Insurance; Currency, Credit 
and Crises in Virginia Since 1860; Regionalism in France; 


1Statement furnished through the courtesy of Wilson Gee, director of the Institute. 
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Distribution of the Tax Burden in Virginia; An Investiga- 
tion of Fundamental Traits in Social Groups; A Survey 
of the Virginia Jails and Police and Magistrate Courts; 
The Cotton Coéperative in the South; State Subsidies in 
Virginia; and Labor and Labor Conditions in Virginia. 

As will be observed, the major emphasis thus far has 
been upon regional studies. While in its further develop- 
ment the emphasis will continue thus, the scope of research 
effort will not be limited to regional studies but will include 
subjects of national and international concern. Recently 
an association has been entered into with the Century Com- 
pany of New York City, who are now the publishers and 
distributing agents of the Institute series. 


New YRK STATE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

A research conference of great significance to the solu- 
tion of educational problems in the state of New York 
was held on March 27, 1931, in Chancellor’s Hall of the 
Education Building at Albany, N. Y. The purpose of 
the conference was to bring together the members of the 
State Department of Education and the representatives of 
research interests in education departments in the various 
universities and teachers’ colleges of the State. The morn- 
ing session was given to presentations by the various mem- 
bers of the State Department of the problems which they 
had met and on which they felt research was necessary to 
secure a factual basis for solution. The afternoon session 
was given to presentations by representatives of the various 
universities and teachers’ colleges who indicated problems 
which from their point of view needed research investi- 
gation. 

The conference was opened by greetings from Frank P. 
Graves, commissioner of education of the State of. New 
York, who introduced the chairman of the conference, 
Warren W. Coxe, director of research of the State Educa- 
tion Department. Dr. Coxe pointed out that several of 
the problems of the State Education Department remain 
unsolved and that the college group are seeking good prob- 
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lems upon which to exercise their research efforts. He 
indicated also that the college group was anxious to know 
the problems facing the State Department. Heretofore, 
there had been no opportunity for these two groups to 
meet for discussion. This, therefore, was a unique sort of 
conference because the groups met together not to pool 
their knowledge as is ordinarily the case, but to tell each 
other what they did not know. There followed brief 
presentations of a great variety of research problems which 
numbered more than one hundred when the total list was 
completed. 

Research problems in the following fields of the State 
Department of Education were presented by the following 
persons at the morning session: 


Higher Education Division—Harlan H. Horner, acting 
assistant commissioner 

Secondary Education Division—George M. Wiley, assistant 
commissioner 

Examinations and Inspections Division—Avery W. Skinner, 
director 

Elementary Education Division—J. Cayce Morrison, assist- 
ant commissioner 

Vocational Education Division—Lewis A. Wilson, assistant 
commissioner 

Finance Division—Alfred D. Simpson, assistant commissioner 

Attendance Division—Charles L. Mosher, director 

Health and Physical-Education Division—Frederick Rand 
Rogers, director 

School Buildings and Grounds Division—Joseph H. Hixson, 
director 

Teacher Training Division—Herman J. Magee, director 

Child Development and Parental Education—Ruth Andrus, 
director 

Visual Instruction Division—Alfred W. Abrams, director 


The afternoon session was devoted to a presentation of 
the problems encountered by representatives of the uni- 
versities and schools of education in the State: 

Secondary and Higher Education—R. H. Jordan, professor 
of education, Cornell University 
Administration and Organization—Harry P. Smith, director 


of research, Syracuse Public Schools, and professor of educa- 
tion, Syracuse University 
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Elementary Education—Oscar E. Hertzberg, professor of 
psychology, State Teachers College, Buffalo 

Nonacademic Development—Earl B. South, assistant pro- 
fessor, State College for Teachers, Albany 

School-Community Relationshipsp—Frederic M. Thrasher, as- 
sociate professor of education, New York University 

Research Methodology—Paul V. West, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University 


At the conclusion of this presentation George D. Strayer, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, commented upon the discussions. He complimented 
the State commissioner and the director of the department 
of research upon the fine results of the conference in stimu- 
lating discussion and thought in the direction of plans for 
codperative research on the problems indicated. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the conference should be re- 
peated. The conference passed a resolution that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the commissioner of educa- 
tion to codperate with the Research Division of the State 
Department and such colleges as may be designated.’ 


; *Some of the problems suggested at this conference will be presented in this department 
in later issues of the JOURNAL. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Secondary Education, by I. L. KANDEL. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 577 pages. 


Secondary Education in Germany, France, England, and 
Denmark, by STEPHEN P. Casot. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1930, 110 pages. 


Kandel needs no twenty-one-gun salute to introduce him to the 
brotherhood of professional pedagogues. One of the leading prominenti 
in the realm of comparative education, the doctor is a full professor 
in good standing at Teachers College, Columbia University, as well 
as a hard-working associate of the celebrated International Institute. 
Every year he puts his editorial imprimatur on the International Year- 
book, a volume held in high esteem among comparative educationists. 
An author in his own right, moreover, the Columbia doctor has fre- 
quently and abundantly added to the national supply of learned letters. 

In his latest book Dr. Kandel, as always, hews to the scholarly line. 
Indeed, his book may well be found somewhat too scholarly for the 
hordes of practical and efficient Pestalozzis who now adorn some of 
our mightier citadels of teacher training. For such busy masters, how- 
ever, Dr. Kandel obviously has not written. 

The whole historical portrait of secondary education is limned. Be- 
ginning with a score of pages on the Greek doings, the Columbia 
professor uncovers the Romans, the Middle Ages, the original human- 
ism, and the early scientific movement. His real work, however, doesn’t 
begin until page 181, when he dives into the rise and development of 
national systems of education. Here Dr. Kandel soberly restricts his 
efforts to France, Germany, England, and our own glorious Republic. 

What now are the chief burdens assumed by the doctor? They are, 
I gather, to show (1) that social metamorphoses have always affected 
to some degree our conception of a liberal education; (2) that conflicts 
of purpose, bellowing against pedagogic rigidity and shouts for new 
content are very old chapters in the history of education; (3) that 
social aim has always permeated these effervescent conflicts. 

All this, and more, Dr. Kandel has presented with zealous and micro- 
scopic care. .His treatise is shot through with whole broadsides of 
learned and authoritative documents which, alas, don’t tend to make 
the doctor’s heavy pen any less weighty. Yet the conclusions that fall 
from his postulates are in the main sound. And even when in rare 
moments they drift into the domain of soothsaying, they are hardly 
without interest. Can it be, for example, that the schoolmaster’s mil- 
lennium is in the offing and that the American “constant demand for 
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equality of opportunity” may “in time mean the extension of the period 
of compulsory education through the whole adolescent period”? If 
so, then let us have prayers and fasting to stem this rising tide. Can 
it really be, moreover, “that some form of secondary education for 
all is coming”? The Columbia maestro, I fear, is an optimist. Cer- 
tainly such cultural deserts as Mississippi and Georgia will be amazed 
at Dr. Kandel’s astute predictions. 

But these, after all, are insignificant items in Dr. Kandel’s work, 
which, as I have hinted, is of the first order. Certainly no first-rate 
professor of secondary education should be unacquainted with its ex- 
cellent contents. 

Mr. Cabot’s étude, it is worthy to note, was compounded originally 
for the learned ears of the graduate students of the Harvard School 
of Education. Yet despite this high reason for being, Mr. Cabot’s 
work is mainly old and puerile stuff. Most of its essence, in fact, is 
already on hand in the familiar textbooks on the subject. Culturally 
there’s nothing of importance here except perhaps the announcement 
that at “Wickersdorf, the famous runner, Dr. Otto Pelzer, is the 
physical director.” From the point of view of originality, however, 
Mr. Cabot’s powers are more formidable. He says, for example, that 
France is “the country that has given birth to Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 
No doubt the patriotic Swiss will be startled by this finding. Aside 
from such rare cases, however, Mr. Cabot’s contribution is mainly 
rubbish. 

ApotpH E. Meyer 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum (Re- 
vised Edition), by CLAup A. Puitiips. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931, 521 pages. 


Since the appearance of the first edition of this volume in 1923, the 
results of many scientific studies in education that affect the elementary 
field have been made available. Two characteristics of the revised 
edition make it distinctly superior to the volume which it displaces: 
namely, the much more scholarly treatment of the material contained 
in the first edition; and, in addition thereto, a clear, adequately inclusive 
treatment of the more significant, scientific studies which have effected 
changes in the elementary curriculum. The first chapter, which does 
not have its counterpart in the earlier edition, presents a useful enumera. 
tion of curriculum researches and concludes with a restatement of the 
“fundamental assumptions” of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 


Chapter bibliographies have been greatly improved through the in- 
clusion of more pertinent and significant references appearing both 
before and after the first edition. However, they consistently lack two 
important items contained in properly constructed bibliographies; namely, 
the publisher and date of publication of each reference. Unfortunate 
typographical errors in the context of the first edition have been cor- 
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rected. Chapters two, three, and four remain substantially as they 
were in the first edition. It would seem that the chapter dealing with 
“How Children Learn” should not have remained identically the same 
as in the 1923 edition. Likewise the reviewer questions the appropri- 
ateness of the discussion of psychological and sociological traits of 
adolescents in a book dealing with the problems of childhood education. 
This the author has done to the exclusion of any treatment of the 
psychological and sociological characteristics of childhood. Again, the 
reviewer would suggest that we have arrived at a clearer and more 
succinct concept of the purpose of elementary education than those gen- 
erally accepted eight years ago. 

Aside from the weaknesses indicated in the previous paragraph the 
reviewer heartily commends the general treatment of the problem of 
this volume. The remaining chapters approach the various elementary 
subject fields through (1) a brief historical account of the subject; (2) 
review of the scientific studies within each field, which is used as a 
basis for (3) outlining the minimum essentials of each grade for that 
subject; (4) standards of achievement set up for each subject in each 
grade; (5) “suggested procedures”; (6) suggestions for “measuring 
results,” which, in addition to good ways of measuring, list specific 
standardized tests that are suitable. The subjects thus treated are: 
reading, spelling, handwriting, language including composition and 
grammar, arithmetic, music, drawing, health and physical education, 
and character education. In some instances, as in the last subject men- 
tioned, the treatment has necessarily been very scanty. In his treat- 
ment of some subjects, for example reading, the author has entirely 
rewritten his earlier analysis. 

The revised edition will prove to be of value to all students of ele- 
mentary education, whether they be teachers in the field or students 
in training institutions, in that it makes available the essential features 
of many important studies that are already printed but not easily avail- 
able because they are hidden away in educational journals, yearbooks, 
committee reports, courses of study, and the like. 

F. C. Borceson 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools, by N. P. 
NEILSON and WINIFRED VAN Hacen. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930, 365 pages. 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools is a reprint of the Cali- 
fornia State Physical Education Manual. It presents one of the best, 
if not the best, organized elementary-school programs in physical edu- 
cation. The activities are arranged by grades, the presentation is clear 
and concise, and the activities are especially well chosen from the stand- 
point of age and capacity needs. In addition to the program of activities, 
the book is rich in suggestions on classification of children, classification 
of activities, organization, and methods. It also has a section on play 
areas, equipment, and supplies. The book is very usable. 


Jay B. Nasu 
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How to Supervise, by GEorGE C. Kyte. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930, 468 pages. 


In this book Professor Kyte has endeavored to provide a practical 
and a defensible program of elementary-school supervision. He has 
succeeded admirably in the attainment of this objective. The book 
reflects clearly the excellent qualifications of the author for writing 
in this field. 

The first division of the book presents briefly, but adequately for 
the purposes to’ be served, the history and philosophy of supervision. 
Professor Kyte has proposed a philosophy of supervision which is in 
harmony with an acceptable philosophy of education. He proposes as 
“the general aim of supervision the maximum development of the 
teacher into the most professionally efficient person she is capable of 
becoming at all times.” He believes that the teacher is professionally 
efficient when she is thoroughly competent in self-analysis, self-criticism, 
and self-improvement. 

In the second division Professor Kyte proposes an organization for 
the efficient supervision of teaching. He indicates the supervisory re- 
sponsibilities of the various supervisory officers of the school system. 
In this section, as in the others, he makes liberal use of research studies 
which have been made in the field of supervision. 

Techniques in supervision, including the special problems of super- 
vising new teachers, weak teachers, and superior teachers are considered 
in the third and fourth sections. The author presents the relative 
importance and the principal functions to be served by those super- 
visory techniques which are actually employed in progressive public- 
school systems. No supervisor could fail to profit by a critical evalua- 
tion of his practices in the light of the supervisory program proposed 
in this book. 

Atonzo F. Myers 


Generalizations Basic to the Social Studies Curriculum, by 
NEAL BILiiNGs. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1929, 289 pages. 


This study in the University Research Monographs takes the reader 
behind the scene of the Lincoln School Social Science Research Group, 
and exemplifies their basic principles, research procedures, and con- 
clusions. The well-known Rugg Social Science Texts for Junior High 
Schools embody generalizations selected by such methods. 

The investigation selects and formulates eight hundred and eighty- 
eight “basic generalizations” from writings of “frontier thinkers” in 
the social sciences, recognized leaders, recognition being determined by 
consensus of a group of specialists, unlisted. Similarly one hundred 
and twenty-five “central themes” are selected for recognition and use. 
There is included a list of “concepts or cue meanings” used in the 
generalizations, the grasp of which is essential, ranked as to importance. 

The aim of the book is service to curriculum makers primarily. It 
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is a distinct contribution in answering the question, what is important 
in the social studies? 

The generalizations and central themes are valuable in giving in 
very concise form a view of social problems and conclusions of a selected 
group of thinkers in the field. 

For research students it is as well a fine example of a technique in 
“as nearly an objective manner as _ possible.” 

Research studies rarely interest the general reader, but the list of 
books of frontier thinkers makes a respectable shelf of the social sciences. 

CuHarces M. GILt 


An Introduction to Vocational Education, by ARTHUR B. 
Mays. New York: The Century Company, 1930, 


323 pages. 


This is a good generalized treatment of various forms of vocational 
education. It is interesting to note that the author recognizes that 
vocational education is as broad as the whole field of human occupations 
for which training can be given or should be given. It is true that 
most of the discussion is confined to vocational education of less than 
college grade and in the four fields of industrial, agricultural, home- 
making, and commercial education. The many other fields of vocational 
education of less than college grade are recognized by the author, but 
are treated very lightly. This is also true of his treatment of voca- 
tional education of college grade. 

‘It would appear that the inclusion of more statistical information 
would improve the book, as would also a recourse to specific reference 
to definite agencies which exemplify the various types of work covered 
in the book. As the volume now stands, it will serve as an excellent 
background for the beginner in this field; the experienced worker in 
the field or the advanced student will most likely desire a more 
extensive and intensive treatment. a 


Laboratory Instruction in the Field of Inorganic Chemistry, 
by Vicror H. Nort. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1930, 164 pages. 


This is the third of a series of studies related to the teaching of 

science at the college level published at the University of Minnesota. 
t represents one of the most careful and most elaborate investigations 
dealing with the values of individual laboratory work in science courses. 
Through a preliminary investigation the author raised significant ques- 
tions concerning the achievement of chemistry students in laboratory 
activities and, at the same time, validated certain measures of genera! 
achievement and of laboratory outcomes. 

The major part of the investigation attempts to obtain valid answers 
to the questions: (1) May a part of the usual laboratory time profitably 
be given to outside reading? (2) May a part of the usual laboratory 
hours profitably be given to oral quiz and recitation? (3) Do five hours 
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of laboratory work yield achievement superior to that gained in three 
hours? (4) To what extent does interest in the subject of chemistry 
lead to greater achievement? (5) Do differences in sex of students 
indicate differences in achievement? (6) Does previous study of chem- 
istry in, high school lead to greater achievement in college chemistry? 
The techniques used in obtaining data for these difficult problems 
and the careful statistical treatment of the data merit for the investi- 
gation a high rank among the investigations in science teaching. The 
results raise many pertinent questions concerning our present allot- 
ment of time to laboratory instruction in college science courses. 
CuHarves J. PIEeper 





Human History, by G. Eryior SmirH. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1929, 463 pages. 


According to the preface, Human History was written in a biolog- 
ical laboratory with the aim of merging the benefits of the two dis- 
ciplines, science and the humanities. “Its purpose is to search for the 
deep motives that shaped man’s career, and to call attention to the 
vital factors of human thought and behavior which have been ignored 
by most writers.” Evidence is marshalled to prove the thesis, “Innate 
morality is a vital and essential quality.” 

“Natural man did, and still does, exist—totally devoid of any of 
the customs, beliefs, arts and crafts, social and political organization 
of civilization—and that originally such primitive men were decent, 
generous, and peaceful.” 

With this as foundation, there is developed the story of the acquisi- 
tion of culture, the tyranny of the state system (Kingship), and the 
successful, rational Ionian revolt. 

One “deep motive” chiefly stressed is the “Life Quest” (the preser- 
vation of life). The beliefs about “givers of life” as evidenced in 
symbolism of amulets, charms, standards, architectural decoration, are 
carefully traced. 

Other positions taken that challenge the thought of the reader are: 
“acceptance of history as development—continuity—progress” in which 
advance and relapse have their acknowledged places; the probability 
that “the cradle of the human family lies somewhere between the 
Himalayas and the Heart of Africa”; the wanderings and segregation 
of races including the Nordic; Egypt, the origin of civilization, and 
its diffusion therefrom over the world, even to the Americas; a primitive 
golden age relapsing into superstition in Egypt and related state sytsems 
and reborn in the rationalism of Ionia. 

As a human history, it is but a volume one closing with the influence 
of Greece. 





CuHartes M. GILy 


Education as a Life Work, by RIvERDA HarDING JORDAN. 
New York: The Century Company, 1930, 303 pages. 


This volume has been prepared “for use in teacher-training institu- 
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tions and in classes for vocational guidance.” It is intended to serve 
the double purpose of affording a sort of job analysis or job specifi- 
cation “relative to the duties and compensations of all grades of edu- 
cators” (Part I) and “giving a view of the purposes of education” 
(Part II). The tone of the book is optimistic and inspirational. Here 
and there a statement may be challenged by those who hold other 
opinions or question opinions expressed. However, it is but human 
to desire to accept at full value some flattering assertions relative to 
our profession and its personnel. 

Part I comprises a study of the opportunities in educational work. 
Titles of chapters are promising. ‘This reviewer, however, was dis- 
appointed in the content, sources of information, and in several instances, 
in the author’s approach to the guidance problem. So far as content 
is concerned sins of omission rather than sins of commission are noted 
although the volume could hardly be rated accurately informative. 
Why so much space to the well known and everywhere discussed edu- 
cational jobs to the almost total neglect of the little known but rapidly 
increasing opportunities in art, physical training, school libraries, music, 
and personnel service of all types including deans and advisers, voca- 
tional counselors, attendance officers, and visiting teachers? Why use 
sO many sources of information published prior to 1920 when newer 
material on the same subject is available? Why a bibliography with- 
out dates? 

The author does not definitely state his viewpoint on “guidance” 
but one finds expressions which indicate that he is thinking of guidance 
in terms of some one else’s activity rather than in terms of activity 
on the part of the person choosing a vocation. 

Content of Part II contributes nothing new to understanding of 
“purposes of education.” The entire volume looks backward rather 
than forward in selection of material, in point of view, in apportion- 
ment of space to the various educational positions, in sources of in- 
formation, and in reference material. It hardly seems probable that 


it will serve the double purpose for which it was written. 
ANNA Y. REED 


The Public and its Government, by FELIX FRANKFURTER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930, 170 pages. 


The choice of title for the four lectures delivered by Professor 
Frankfurter at Yale in May 1930 upon the William E. Dodge Founda- 
tion is scarcely a happy one. In reality, nothing so fundamental as 
might be inferred from it is undertaken. Rather, some aspects of the 
political problem as affected by recent technological development are 
discussed in a generally interesting, sometimes brilliant, but, it must 
be confessed, somewhat spasmodic fashion. 

The real meat of Professor Frankfurter’s discussion is to be found 
in the lectures entitled “Does Law Obstruct Government,” and “Public 
Services and the Public.” Especially valuable is his criticism of the 
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present application of the 14th amendment by the Supreme Court, with 
its insistence that such juristic products as the Lochner case were the 
products of the “vague terror” produced by the nasty word “socialism,” 
and the further fact that “the last decade again became a period 
dominated by fears, and these fears again registered as Supreme Court 
decisions.” Equally significant is the discussion of the breakdown of 
contemporary public-utility regulation in Lecture III, with its lucid 
analysis of the impracticability and uncertainty of reproduction cost as 
a basis of valuation of rate making. 

The final lecture, styled “Administration and Democracy” is dis- 
appointing. Nowhere does Professor Frankfurter define the basic con- 
cept of democracy, and the reader is consequently left in much doubt 
concerning what the author believes to be the problem of popular gov- 
ernment under modern social and economic conditions. We are told j 
that “If the continuance of our civilization is to be predicated upon | 
democracy—obviously knowledge and the capacity for judgment must 
permeate the whole community.” In almost the same breath we hear 
of “The intricate range of problems thrown up by our industrial 
civilization; the vast body of technical knowledge, more and more 
beyond the comprehension even of the cultivated, which is required for 
an analysis of the issues underlying these problems and an exploration 
of possible remedies.” This incompatibility remains unresolved, nor 
do we learn how popular control and efficient government may be 
attained. 

Especially delightful is the treatment of the “late head of the New 
York police” who is ranked with those for whom “history begins with | 
their own experience.” 
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CuHarues C. THACH 


The New Citizenship, by SEBA Etpripce. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929, 357 pages. 


Professor Eldridge has written a stimulating, but, to this reviewer, 
an unconvincing book. Confronted with the destructive effect of anti- 
intellectual psychology on orthodox democratic political theory, Pro- 
fessor Eldridge has been unwilling to admit to himself that the task 
of resurrecting the hopelessly deceased is beyond human power; that, 
in short, the idea of the “will of the people” as a positive, rather than 
merely a limiting concept, has to depart, bag and baggage, from political 
and social thinking. 

This is not to say that the attempt to create a “new” citizenship 
which shall be a positive force in political affairs is not valorously made. 
The author makes no effort to minimize the fact that at present “the 
masses of citizens” are “isolated, indifferent, ineffective, in so far as 
intelligent, active participation in civic interests is concerned.” Indeed, 
the first three chapters of the work constitute as clear seeing an analysis 
as any of which the reviewer is aware, concerning the failure of popu- 
lar government in the orthodox sense; that is, as government whose 
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policies are initiated by the intelligent, informed opinion of the com- 
munity. 

But one may be pardoned for being skeptical of the suggested cure. 
One need only to remember the Republic to recall that the besetting sin 
of even the small Athenian democracy, composed of a superior min- 
ority, was nothing other than ignorance. And not even Plato in his 
noble dream dared to hope to cure the situation by trying to create a 
truly “politically wise” citizen body. After all, the number even of 
skilled checker players in a community is small! Surely the mere readiag 
of the catalogue of the requirements of a “new citizen,” a “compe- 
tent” citizen would lead us to pessimistic conclusions as to the pos i- 
bility of establishing that ideal, that Utopian Greek democracy (which 
never was, in fact, on land or sea), in the United States of America. 

The problem of popular government, in short, has never been, can 
never be that of government by the people. Rather it is that, as Plato 
saw, of obtaining rulers who are, indeed, wise and efficient and have a 
special care for the State, and of ensuring that they rule, not in the 
interests of themselves and their group, but of the community. hat 
is to say, it is a problem of efficient government and of responsibility, 
not of reviving a nonexistent will of the people. 

CuHaries C. THACH 


The Government and Railroad Transportation, by ALBERT 
RussELL ELLINGWooD and WHITNEY Coomss. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1930, 642 pages. 


This is not an exposition of the law of commerce, but a casebook 
on the regulation of railroads containing (1) some extracts from the 
interstate commerce acts, (2) edited decisions by the Interstate C:m- 
merce Commission and by the United States Supreme Court, (3) parts 
of reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, (4) selections from 
reports of Congressional committees, (5) some material from treatises 
and periodical literature, and (6) lists of questions for each case or 
section. The authors have exercised good judgment in selecting and 
editing the materials. The general plan of the book is comprehensive 
and logical, but the arrangement of the materials is confusing. The 
mechanics of the book are less orthodox than its substance. Reference 
is made at the beginning of each section to pertinent statutory pro- 
visions, making it practically necessary to have the commerce acts at 
hand when using the book. It is suggested that if economy of space 
did not permit the inclusion of both the relevant statutory sections 
and the lists of questions, then it would have been better to eliminate 
the questions. A list of all the materials contained im the volume 
would have been useful; only the cases are listed. Annotations and 
a more liberal use of editorial notes would have improved materially 
this otherwise excellent collection of materials relating to the public 
regulation of railroads. 

RINEHART J. SWENSON 
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American City Government and Administration, by AUSTIN 
F. MacDonatp. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1929, 762 pages. 


Professor MacDonald has, it seems to the reviewer, written an 
excellent text for courses in municipal government. While he has 
made no striking departures from the conventional approach of the 
texts already established in the field, the author has enriched his dis- 
cussion with appropriate and enlivening illustrative material, a valu- 
able expository aid to both instructor and student. In extent, in detail, 
and in clarity the text is easily the peer of the standard works in 
city government. 

In the chapter entitled “The Theory of City Government,” the 
author makes his most original and, in the judgment of the reviewer, 
his most valuable contribution. ‘City government in the future,” he 
writes, “must be based on a new political theory.” The keynote of 
the new theory, and here every serious student of the problem will 
agree, “may be summed up in three words—concentration, simplicity, 
confidence.” These are familiar words in the world of municipal! 
reform, for concentration of authority, simplification of governmental 
structure, and the encouragement of responsible government have been 
the guiding formulae for urban reorganization for two decades. The 
practical results, notably in Cincinnati during recent years, have been 
the subject of acclaim. Yet Professor MacDonald is the first, to the 
reviewer's knowledge, to put within the covers of a text a full state- 
ment of the theory upon which these reforms have proceeded. Previous 
writers have been contented with stating, and often endorsing, the 
structural changes leading to centralized and simplified forms, while 
avoiding any discussion of the theory upon which any such change must 
be based. Here, however, is a straightforward, incisive disposal of that 
American anachronism, the “separation-of-powers, checks-and-balance 
system,” and the frank substitution of a system intended to increase 
responsibility, not scatter and dissipate it. In this respect, Professor 
MacDonald has drawn a lesson which is valuable to all students of 
American government, local, State, and national. 

The author properly devotes a large portion of his text to admin- 
istrative problems, thus avoiding the stale formalism of an encyclopaedic 
discussion of structure. Under administrative problems, one of the 
most interesting and lucid discussions is on public utilities. 

Wattace S. SAYRE | 
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The Story of Government, by StR CHARLES PETRIE. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1929, 329 pages. 


Grave shortcomings are inherent in any attempt to compress “the 
story of government” into some three hundred pages of type. However 
meaty the sentences, however informed the writer, truth is often sacri- 
ficed to polish the succinct phrase, and history is often perverted by 
the flat assertion of sweeping generalization. But even these considera- 
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tions do not excuse the defects evident in Sir Charles Petrie’s analysis 
of the development of our governmental forms. His essay is marred 
by a dogmatic tone, by arbitrary dismissal of “dissenting” opinions, and 
by an enthusiasm for creating patterns of evolution where only accident 
and good fortune presided. 

The author proceeds easily and swiftly from “early forms” of gov- 
ernment through the “City State,” the Roman Empire, the Middle Ages, 
and benevolent despotism; after the storming of the Bastille, he goes 
more slowly in his analysis of democracy versus dictatorship, which is 
the central theme of his work. A striking lacuna is his failure to notice 
the democratic experience of Switzerland and Scandinavia. 

As a prehistorian, Petrie is an inadequate guide. His flat assertion 
that the family is the origin of all things governmental is sharply chal- 
lenged by the highly competent anthropologists, Lowie and Maclver, 
while his dictum on patriarchal forms ignores the brilliant work of 
his own countryman, Robert Briffault. The discussion of Greek and 
Roman experience is sketchy but fairly accurate. 

When the author reaches modern experience his penchant for the 
bold and startling phrase, very often misleading, is revealed in full 
power. Democracy in its conventional forms may be proving “incapable 
of coping with the problems of this post-war age,’ but the writer 
neglects all serious attempts to discover why. His selection of dictator- 
ship as an inevitable alternative seems to this reviewer to be at least 
superficial. It is perhaps more accurate to say that the author’s 
conservative bent of mind leads him to a familiar but over-easy gen- 
eralization. 

The Story of Government has this value: it demonstrates, though 
indirectly, the principle that forms of government have a very real 
relation to the flux of events, and that the temporary decline of our 
modern experiment in democracy is not to be interpreted as anything 
more than the painful adjustment of old forms to.new facts. Of 
course, to be blind to necessary readjustment might easily precipitate 
a long and unhappy wandering in the realms of dictatorship of which 
the author writes: “All human government rests in the last resort upon 
force, but the dictatorship more so than the most.” 

Wattace §. SAYRE 


A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, by VIRGINIA 
P. Ropinson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930, 204 pages. 


Those who have followed the development of social case work have 
become increasingly aware of the influence of psychology and psychiatry 
on methods and procedures in this field. Miss Robinson traces these 
influences from their earliest beginnings and points out the contribu- 
tions each science has made. As early as 1901, Mary Richmond 
designed a chart to show the forces that surrounded the family, but 
made no reference to the forces at work within the home. Previous 
to the present time, the main emphasis in case work had been upon 
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relief. The National Conference of Social Work in 1881 had s-x 
standing committees—five of these considered institutions giving relief, 
and the sixth confining its interest to immigration. Thirty years later 
the conference appointed nine standing committees. Of these four held 
counsel on relief and the others focused their attention on the improve- 
ment of living conditions. In a paper read by Mary Richmond before 
the National Conference of 1917, new aims were presented. ‘hese 
aims emphasized the need of skill in discovering the social relationships 
which shape personalities; they stressed the importance of the worker’s 
ability to get to the core of difficulties in personal relationships; and 
they recognized the necessity of developing the power to utilize the 
direct action of mind upon mind in attempting to make adjustments. 
Miss Robinson asks a pertinent question: “Is the norm of personality 
to which we seek to adjust individuals to be sought in some criteria 
of performance and relationship, or in a balance of functioning within 
the individual?” 

Thus it would seem we have gone far past the old idea of relief 
and the stereotyped classification of outside forces and are now trying 
to find a better, more scientific measure of human relationships. 

The author sets forth five goals for case work: 

Restoration of health, reéstablishment of kinship ties, removal of 
educational handicaps, improvement of economic conditions, and over- 
coming of delinquent tendencies. 

To accomplish this, Miss Robinson suggests that the social worker 
“must be able to analyze the forces active in the individual at the time 
when she enters into relationship with him; she must be conscicus and 
intelligent concerning the way these forces interact with her attitudes 
and with each other in the progress of these relationships; and she must 
have some definition of the therapeutic limitations and possibilities of 
the relationship.” 

These criteria demand workers who are well trained in the new 
psychology and skillful in the use of treatment techniques. 

A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work follows the trends of 
the various schools of psychology, and emphasizes the strength and 
weakness of each. Some may not agree with Miss Robinson’s point 
of view, but few can fail to appreciate the integrity of her presentation. 
Laymen as well as students of the social sciences should be interested 
in this discussion of the changing functions of social case work. 

RHEA Kay BoaRDMAN 


The Family, by Eowarp B. REUTER and JANE R. RUNNER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931, 615 


pages. 

In reading book reviews it often seems to me that it is the poorer 

books that get and deserve the long reviews. If this be the case, a 

very short one will suffice for this excellent book of readings on “Source 
Materials for the Study of Family and Personality.” 

No book is more difficult to accomplish than a book of readings. 
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In general they are poorly codrdinated. They so “hop, skip, and jump” 
over the field under consideration as to leave the reader in a state of 
more complete befuddlement than when he started. In the present 
attempt Reuter and Runner have very nearly accomplished the impos- 
sible. The book is eminently readable. The readings are well chosen; 
they bear upon the subject under discussion; they “hitch”; and they 
are adequate. It is surprising how well the authors have covered the 
general field in the eighteen chapter divisions they have used. 

Two chapters deserve special mention. The first is Chapter VIII, 
“Some Numerical Relations,’ in which the editors bring together a 
large amount of very pertinent statistical data. This subject has not 
been better done in any similar space. The second is Chapter X, “Sex 
and Morality.” There is no side-stepping of issues in this chapter. 
Still, it is as clean and wholesome as sex should be. 


C. G. Dittmer 


Animal Aggregations: A Study in General Sociology, by 
W.C. ALLEE. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931, 307 pages. 


Do not imagine that this is a book dealing with the social habits of 
bees, ants, and apes. Our author is more ambitious and treats of the 
“multiple relations” or subsocial life of living molecules in ‘“micro- 
habitats.” His is the sociology of pre-bisexual and nonfamily organic 
life. He deals with the problems of amoebic population pressure, the 
optimum population for hookworms, population equilibrium among 
flour beetles, and the birth rates, death rates, survival rates, and vitality 
indices of everything up to and including oysters. 

“Communal life is not an accidental fact in the animal kingdom; 
it does not arise here and there fortuitously and, as it were, capriciously ; 
it is not, as is so often supposed, the privilege of certain isolated species 
in the zodlogical scale, such as beavers, bees, and ants, but, on the 
contrary—a normal, constant universal fact. From the lowest to the 
highest forms in the series, all animals are at some time in their 
lives immersed in some society; the social medium is the condition 
necessary to the conservation and renewal of life.” 

The final evidence, so far as this nonscientific reviewer can discover, 
is that while overpopulation in the lower organic world may be a 
fact with certain undesirable effects, congregation up to the optimum 
is necessary for the best results, and that, below the optimum, micro- 
scopic and bug life is handicapped as in the case of man. 

The writer sees a general law running through all nature; it is the 
law of population. The book has a sociological bearing, but to call it 
a study in general sociology would seem to the sociologist very far- 


fetched, indeed. 
C. G. Dirrmer 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, by P. A. 
SOROKIN, C. C. ZIMMERMAN, and C. J. GALPIN. Min- 
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neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930, 645 
pages. 


Sociology has lagged as a science because those interested in this field 
of study have been concerned with its philosophical implications and 
with the conflict of other social scientists over the nature of the socio- 
logical science and its place in college curricula. Recently sociologists 
have turned their attention to the strict and proper business of develop- 
ing a science that would deserve the recognition and respect of scientists 
in all fields of endeavor. With this change of attitude the science has 
grown and today there is need for apology. 

The department of sociology at the University of Minnesota, under 
the leadership of Professor Chapin, one of the editors of THE JoURNAL, 
stands in the front of the movement to develop a scientific sociology, 
and a recent book makes a unique contribution in this direction. A 
statement from the preface indicates the purpose of the book: 

“A world view of the sociology of rural life is important for the 
development of the science. In order to balance the vogue of agri- 
cultural economics as an educational discipline and a guide to public 
action in America, major emphasis is now required upon a sound rural 
sociology. There is need that the content of rural sociology, whether 
presented in texts or lying in the popular mind, should contain facts of 
an indubitably sociological character. There is need in the textual 
organization of the facts of rural sociology for a resolutely scientific 
methodology. In the training of American rural sociologists there is 
need for a broad acquaintance with the rural sociological thought and 
theory of Europe and Asia. And, finally, in this era of American 
teaching, research, and extension of rural sociological facts and theory, 
and in this period of experimental agrarian legislation, a systematic 
source book world-wide in scope is timely.” 

The book is attractively printed, handsomely bound, and demands a 
place in the library of every educator and student interested in sociology. 

E. GeorcrE PAYNE 


Farm Children, by Birp T. BALDwin, Eva ABIGAIL FIL1- 
MORE, and Lora Hapiey. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1930, 337 pages. 

Guiding Rural Boys and Girls, by O. LATHAM HATCHER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930, 326 
pages. 

Children at the Crossroads, by AGNEs E. BENEDICT. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publi- 
cations, 1930, 238 pages. 


Farm Children is based upon rural child life in Iowa. The studv 
was made possible through the financial assistance of the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial. The field work covered a period of four 
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years. Three outstanding objectives were set forth: first, to deter- 
mine the characteristics of rural children as related to their oppor- 
tunities; second, to establish accurate methods of gathering data in 
rural communities; and third, to discover problems, which if investigated 
should lead to a better understanding of rural child life. The com- 
munity and home background, the social and economic factors of farm 
life, and the administration and organization of rural schools received 
careful consideration. The section dealing with the physical and mental 
development of the farm child is made interesting and illuminating 
by the use of tables. This volume should be of interest to teachers 
and parents as well as to all students of health, sociology, and psy- 
chology. 

That guidance is necessary in the schools has long been recognized, 
but few rural sections have introduced such a program. Guiding 
Rural Boys and Girls points out the fact that many rural children 
need guidance even more than children in urban communities because 
advantages, such as libraries, museums, art galleries, orchestras, and 
theaters are not available. Rural communities do not have a great 
diversification of occupations and industries, so it is important that 
some provision should be made to supplement these lacks. All edu- 
cators who are interested in the study of guidance and in the factors 
which should be considered in the organization of a guidance program 
should find this treatise helpful. 

In 1922 the National Committee on Visiting Teachers was created 
by the Commonwealth Fund to carry on a program of thirty demon- 
strations of visiting teacher work. Of these, three were conducted in 
rural communities. Children at the Crossroads describes the work of 
the visiting teachers in these rural sections through the medium of 
individual case stories. The children in the case stories are typical 
of any rural district. The analysis of the problem and the treatment 
and response gained should be stimulating and encouraging to those 
engaged in rural education and to others who are familiar with country 
life. A mental-hygiene program of this type is based on social-case 
work methods and is one approach to the solution of behavior and 
personality difficulties of children in rural as well as urban areas. 
Teachers who learn to know the children of these stories will doubt- 
less gain a better understanding of some of the causes which underlie 
the unadjustment of school children in their own classrooms. 

As a group, these three publications serve as a challenge to the 
county educational and welfare boards to develop a practical and con- 
structive program of individual and community child guidance for the 
rural child. 

RHEA Kay BoarDMAN 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Second Quinquennial Conference of the World Narcotic De- 
fense Association—This conference was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
beginning May 30, 1931, concurrently with the meetings of the official 
League of Nations Conference on the Limitation of Manufacture of 
Dangerous Drugs. Captain Richmond P. Hobson, the President of the 
Association and Dr. E. George Payne of New York University attended 
as representatives from the United States. 

The principal objectives of the Quinquennial Conference were— 


First: To perfect a plan of international codperation in mankind’s 
defense against the menace of narcotic drugs. This was fully accom- 
plished by the formation of energetic national organizations in the most 
important countries which will be affiliated with the parent organization 
in New York, through its Geneva office. 


Second: To help the official international conference in its struggle 
for limitation. of manufacture and control of the traffic in dangerous 
narcotic drugs. “This was accomplished through publicity to create 
militant public opinion and to acquaint the public with the serious 
problems involved and the necessity for adequate national and inter- 
national action, and also by submitting to the official League con- 
ference a declaration of principles considered necessary for any adequate 
international covenant. Captain Hobson was invited to address the 
League conference on this subject, and he and the organizations he 
represents were publicly complimented by the President of the official 
Conference for their activities and work in this needed world wide 
fight. Certain plans that were considered inadequate, unfair and 
monopolistic were already under serious consideration by the League 
Conference; but in the face of strong opposition, these plans were 
abandoned and the essential principles laid down by the World Nar- 
cotic Defense Association were embodied in the final International 
Covenant almost in their entirety. The most important of these 
features are: 


a. The development of an accurate method to determine the world’s 
legitimate needs for all narcotic drugs. 

b. The granting of extensive powers to a Permanent Central Board, 
international in character, along the lines of the development of a 
complete system of investigation and supervision for the commerce in 
and the manufacture of all the drugs involved. 


c. The inclusion of all derivatives, salts, etc., of opium and the coca 
leaf in the limitation and the elimination of heroin from ordinary 
international commerce. Previously certain dangerous drugs had not 
been included in any limitation covenant. 
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d. The number of exempt preparations containing the drugs in harm- 
less quantities was reduced. 

e. The manufacture of new habit forming products derived from 
opium or from the coca leaf was forbidden except under adequate 
government responsibility and supervision. ‘The manufacture of syn- 
thetic products was also made subject to the limitations of the covenant. 


f. All nations were pledged to enact adequate narcotic drug laws 
and to provide adequate enforcement authorities. 

All this constitutes a real victory in the fight against the illicit use 
of narcotic drugs and is a long step in advance over any previous 
covenant, but it does not mean that the fight can in any way be 
abandoned or lessened; this crime against the well-being of mankind 
must be eradicated. In the past, nations have more or less loosely 
pledged themselves to limit manufacture but few of them have done so. 

Third: To bring the thought of leaders of other countries into 
harmony with the ideas on narcotic education of the American members 
of the Association. Previously there had been opposition in foreign 
countries to education methods, particularly as applied to the young. 
But Dr. Payne presented the matter so clearly and forcibly that the 
final decision at the Quinquennial Conference was unanimous in the 
adoption of his ideas and plans on universal narcotic education. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The American educational: program was expressed in the following 
resolutions: 

First: The problem of drug addiction is essentially an educational 
problem. The effective control of manufacture, distribution, and con- 
sumption of narcotic drugs of every kind depends fundamentally upon 
the general understanding and attitude of the public which includes 
public officials, practitioners of medicine, and the public in general. The 
establishment and the development of an appropriate understanding 
and the creation of a right attitude among all these groups are funda- 
mentally a matter of education. 

Second: In consequence, the organization of education ought to be 
considered as the indirect means of the limitation of manufacture and 
commerce in narcotic drugs in order to eliminate their improper use. 


Third: The problem of narcotic drug addiction in its relation to 
the secondary schools is one in which the masses are made to under- 
stand the nature and effects of narcotic drugs, in part to protect these 
masses against improper uses, and in part that they may understand 
the legitimate place that narcotic drugs ought to occupy in national and 
international commerce. 

Fourth: (a) A problem of the universities in which it is designed 
to instruct these who are leaders in the various professions, not only 
against drug usage but also to use this influence in a manner appro- 
priate to national and international control. 


(b) A problem of the normal schools and teachers colleges in the 
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establishment of instruction which has for its purpose to give the neces- 
sary preparation for those who have the responsibility of educational 
programs and methods. 

(c) A problem of the medical schools which have the task of devel- 
oping the proper ethics of medical practice relating to narcotic drugs. 

Fifth: But it is important to emphasize that the problem of anti- 
narcotic education varies in each country with the culture, the char- 
acteristics, and the unique social life of each peoples. The solution 
of the problem, therefore, ought to rest upon a scientific study of the 
conditions governing education and the constitution of the program to 
be adopted ought to be in conformity with the facts discovered. 

Sixth: It would be desirable, and this would be one of the results 
which would give to this conference its significance, that important 
subventions should be provided for researches which would determine 
the precise nature, the extent, and the importance of the problems of 
education in the fight against narcotic drugs. 
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